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"Never had Emma Geach looked prettier than at this moment.” 
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PART THE SECOND. 


CHAPTER I. 
AFTER THE LAPSE OF YEARS. 


HIS, as you perceive, is the second part of the story. Years have 
elapsed since the conclusion of the first: and those children, 
boys and girls, told of then, have grown into men and women. 

There is not very much to relate of the interval. Time has wrought 
some changes—as time invariably does. They may be briefly summed 
up in a few lines. And it may be as well to state that, in spite of the 
lapse of time, we are still-writing of a period very many years back. 

Sir Dene Clanwaring has lost both his sons: John the heir and 
Reginald the major. The one died of a neglected cold ; the other fell 
in battle. Pretty Mrs. Clanwaring, John’s widow, is married again, and 
lives chiefly at her husband’s estate in Scotland. Her two sons, Dene 
and Charles, nice pleasant young fellows with plenty of money in 
prospect, and her only children living, are very often staying with their 
grandfather, Sir Dene; the elder of the two, Dene, being his heir. 
Their sister, Margaret, had died at Beechhurst Dene only two years 
ago, under circumstances of a painful nature : Sir Dene, who was very 
fond of her, has not been quite the same man since. 

Lady Lydia Clanwaring is at Beechhurst Dene still. She has never, 
in fact, been away from it since that autumn night when she arrived to 
take up her abode. Up to the time her husband died, she was always 
going back to India shortly :” after his death, she had no home even 
to talk of going to, and no means of setting up one—everybody knows 
what is the pension of a major’s widow. So she remained at Beech- 
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hurst Dene without question as to her leaving it; and her children 
looked upon it as their home just as surely as though they had a legal 
right to it. Lady Lydia had really grown useful to Sir Dene: and her 
tact (she never forgot it again) was such that he valued her, and quite 
believed the household could not get on without her. Her daughter, 
Louisa, had married early ; Jarvis was in the army; Otto was a bar- 
rister in Lincoln's Inn. 

Tom Clanwaring had not been got out of the Dene. The fact is 
worthy of being recorded, considering Lady Lydia’s private machina- 
tions to accomplish it. Never again had she tried for it openly since 
that one last great explosion, when Sir Dene had suggested that she 
and her children should go, rather than Tom. Indeed she soon gave 
up hoping for it, and let the fact alone. But she had successfully 
managed to put Tom in the background, and keep him there. He 
was reared as an inferior-born dependent, who must never presume to 
confound himself with the genuine Clanwaring family. Sir Dene 
insensibly fell into the snare, habit is strong ; the neighbourhood fell 
into it; Tom himself fell into it. During his boyhood he was kept 
away at school as much as possible: in the holidays he met with cold 
neglect ; was made to estrange himself from the drawing-room, and to 
herd with the servants. It taught him humility. Sir Dene honoured 
and regarded him as his grandson just as much as he did the other 
boys; in his heart he loved Tom best of all: but nevertheless he 
tacitly sanctioned Tom’s being put in the background. Habit, I say, 
is strong; and this had grown into the habit at the Dene. 

When Tom Clanwaring grew to manhood, his occupation rendered 
this isolation from the rest, or semi-isolation, easy of accomplishment. 
Tom was to the estate very much what his father had been—over- 
looker. When the lad was driven to seek sources out of doors by the 
home neglect, he had found them on the land. With Dell the bailiff, 
riding or walking round; watching for poachers with Simmons the 
gamekeeper ; following the plough to have a chat with the ploughman; 
sitting in a corner of the barn, eating his bread-and-cheese dinner, while 
the men threshed the wheat ; helping to load the waggon with barley ; 
going to the corn-market at Woreester with Dell: in all places and at 
all work, Tom was at home. Nothing teaches like practical experience: 
and there were few better farmers in the county than was Tom Clan- 
waring. It had not pleased Sir Dene to give him any profession : 
perhaps he had all along intended (seeing his aptitude for it) to make 
him useful on the estate: or perhaps he did not care to send Tom 
away from him. When Tom left school, Dell was in failing health ; 
and the lad at once took upon himself a portion of his duties, helping 
him all he could. It was only natural that on the bailiff’s death two 
or three years afterwards, Tom should slip into the place. There had 
been no regular appointment of him by Sir Dene—as had been the case 
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with his father, Geoffry; but Tom was the bailiff to all intents and pur- 
poses. 

The Lady Lydia, though not cordially approving this, did not actively 
oppose it. There was no longer any motive for wishing to banish Tom 
Clanwaring. He had been effectually put down in the house, and was 
too insignificant to trouble her: but the idea did dimly cross her mind, 
she could not tell why or wherefore, that it might be as well for him 
not to be the overseer of the land. Perhaps she thought it might give 
him power—a hold on the place. Therefore she advised Sir Dene 
not to keep Tom at home, but rather give him some calling, profession, 
or occupation, out in the world. For once Sir Dene did not listen to 
her. There was nobody so fit to be on the estate as Tom, he said: 
look how he had been robbed and imposed upon, especially since Dell 
had been less able to attend to his business: Tom was, so to say, a 
born farmer as poor Geoff had been; he had got his head on his 
shoulders the right way, as Geoff had, and would take care of things as 
he did: who else was there, he finally put it to my Lady, that was 
capable of looking after his interests in this way, save Tom. 

Who else was there? She put it to herself, and the answer came— 
none. And yet, instinct did seem to foretell danger in Tom’s becoming 
this permanent fixture. In vain she appealed to her two sons; pointing 
out that it might be better worth while for one of them to take this 
post than to toil upwards in their respective professions. Jarvis was 
simply astonished, somewhat as John the heir had been on a similar 
appeal once before. Jarvis stroked his black moustache in supercilious 
incredulity. “//e an overlooker! 4e taking upon himself the office of 
bailiff! He asked his mother whether she had lost her senses. Regi- 
nald civilly replied that he knew nothing about land and its manage- 
ment—which was true; and that his tastes and wishes lay in quite a 
different line of life. So Lady Lydia dropped the point, and Tom 
went on with his duties unmolested. He had nothing to do with the 
accounts ; Sir Dene had kept those himself for many years. 

Thus, with all his business lying out of doors, it will readily be 
understood how easy it was for Tom’s estrangement from the family 
circle to be taken as a matter of course by Sir Dene. It was often one 
of convenience or necessity: and he would hastily eat what he wanted 
in the housekeeper’s room and be off again. Except on Sundays, Tom 
did not much trouble the family : if by chance he dressed himself ‘and 
went in, he got cold looks and contemptuous silence for: his welcome. 
His business with Sir Dene was transacted in the bay parlour: and the 
latter would sometimes say, “Can’t you manage to be a bit more with 
*em, Tom?” Tom never said why he did not. If Lady Lydia or her 
eldest son met Tom out on the land, they passed him with the 
indifference they would have accorded to any of the men. As to 

Tom himself, he had grown up to be just what his childhood promised. 
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Truthful, honourable, upright, generous: of singularly modest and 
pleasing manners, patient-natured, sweet-tempered, altogether of sterling 
worth and goodness. Mrs. Owen had lived long enough to do her 
work efficiently, and to see the excellent seed she had sown strike firm 
root in his mind and heart. 

Harebell Farm had had another master for some years now. Mrs, 
Owen lay by her husband in Hurst Leet churchyard (though, if popular 
gossip might be believed, Ae did not lie quietly, even yet), and William 
Owen had migrated into Dorsetshire. Philip Tillett occupied Harebell 
Farm. It was well known that Randy Black’s vexation was exces- 
sive when he found the farm had been ceded privately to Mr. Tillett. 
Some friend of Black’s, with a good amount of money and apparently 
respectable character, had been looking out for it—for the fact that 
Owen entertained thoughts of leaving had oozed out—and Black 
openly said it was a mean trick Sir Dene had served the public. 
However, the “trick” was one that nobody had power to undo. Mr. 
Tillett went into the farm, and told Black to his face that if he saw 
Robert Owen’s ghost every night of his life it would not drive him off 
it again. Nevertheless, in spite of his brave assertion, it was observed 
that Mr. Tillett did not put himself much in the way of the grove of 
trees by the two-acre meadow after dark, which that supernatural figure 
with the silver beard was wont to haunt in the moonlight. Not 
that there was any authentic or recorded history of its having been seen 
for some few years past now. And that is enough of retrospection. 


It was a green Christmas : bright, lovely, almost as warm as spring : 
and as the congregation turned out of Hurst Leet church, they con- 
gratulated each other on the fine weather as much as on the festive 
day. Everybody had walked to church: there was no necessity to 
bring out carriages on such a day as this. 

Everybody, except one: Sir Dene Clanwaring. Hale as of old, 
though his years had long passed those allotted as the age of man, 
he had a weakness in his limbs that rendered much walking, or 
exertion of any kind, difficult. As he stepped from his pew, allow- 
ing most of the congregation to depart first, Lady Lydia held out 
her arm, and he took it. She counted more than fifty years now: but 
she was tall and meagre as ever, looking the scarecrow she always did, 
her face worn and sharp, her small black eyes grievously restless. But 
that it was very much the natural expression of her face, one might 
have said some inward torment troubled her. Sir Dene’s pew had 
been full that day, for all his grandchildren had come to the Dene 
for Christmas. They might be seen, most of them, wending their way 
homewards beyond the churchyard. 

Close by the waiting pony carriage, stood a young, slender, gentlemanly 
man, His fair, fresh Saxon face, with its fine frank features and good- 
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natured, deep blue eyes, was something strangely pleasant. Those who 
were old enough to remember Geoffry Clanwaring could never need to 
ask who it was, the likeness was so great. - He had waited, he so tall 
and strong, to assist his grandfather into the carriage and drive him 
home—as he had driven him in coming. But Lady Lydia turned abou! 
impatiently, looking for some one else to do it. 

“Take care, Tom. The other leg up.” 

“Shall I drive you, sir?” asked Tom, when he had carefully placed 
him in : for, reared in the habits of complete submission, he never pre- 
sumed to put himself forward even to do a service, without first asking 
leave. 

*“* Aye, do: my hands are cold.” 

Lady Lydia interposed. She pushed Tom aside: not rudely, but 
with cool, indifferent hauteur, and stepped in herself. He did not 
appear in the least resentful ; he had been used to nothing but this 
contemptuous indifference always; and he arranged her petticoats 
under the warm rug with as much assiduous attention to her comfort 
as he had evinced for that of Sir Dene. 

“I was not aware you intended to go with Sir Dene yourself, Lady 
Lydia,” he remarked, his tone one of courteous apology. 

“ There, that will do,” she said, cutting him short. “Give me the 
reins.” 

“ No,” spoke Sir Dene: who retained all his old detestation of being 
driven by a woman ; and who would rather have had his grandson by his 
side than her: “ Give them to me, Tom. I shall drive, myself, Lydia.” 

With a flourish of the whip and a cheery bow to the few villagers and 
peasantry who had stayed to watch the departure, Sir Dene drove on, 
Tom lifting his hat to Lady Lydia with as happy a smile as ever sat on 
man’s face yet. Do not mistake him, or think this courtesy to her put 
on—as in truth it well might have been, considering all things :,but the 
frank sweetness of Tom Clanwaring’s nature was such, that he had 
genuinely kind looks even for her. Sir Dene’s progress was not a 
quick one: many acquaintances were waiting for a word or a hand- 
shake, and the pony was pulled up continually. Tom’s long legs soon 
got ahead of it: and he overtook two ladies ; mother and daughter, as 
might be seen by the likeness : nice looking women with pretty features 
and complexions of delicate bloom: but the young lady’s face was 
pleasanter in expression than her mother’s. 

“Mrs. Arde, I wish you a merry Christmas.” 

Mrs. Arde turned at the greeting. “Is it you, Tom Clanwaring ? 
Thank you. I wish you the same.” 

Her tone was not a cordial one. The best that could be said of it 
was that it was coldly civil. Liking Tom in her heart as much 2s ever, 
a certain thought had startled her lately, and caused her to treat him 
very distantly: it might have been supposed that she was taking a 
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lesson out of the Lady Lydia Clanwaring’s book. Miss Arde did not 
speak to Tom at all: but as she glanced up shyly there shone a smile 
of welcome in her rich brown eyes, and the rose-bloom deepened to 
carnation on her dimpled cheeks. 

Tom just touched her hand. ‘“ And a very merry Christmas to you, 
May,” he said in a low tone. 

The little carriage came rattling up. ‘What has taken Arde that 
he was not at church to-day?” called out Sir Dene, as he checked the 
pony. 

Mrs. Arde went round to the baronet’s side. ‘Oh, Sir Dene, I am 
sorry to say that he is ill. It is one of his bilious attacks. We left him 
in bed.” . 

“In bed!” echoed Sir Dene. “That won’t do atall, you know, Mrs. 
Arde. We dine at five, sharp, He must not fail us.” 

“T hope not. He expects to be better by that time.” 

Lady Lydia’s keen glances were taking in everything—as they had a 
habit of doing. ‘Tom Clanwaring was talking to Miss Arde: and she 
noted that the young lady’s eyes were cast down as she listened, that 
her face was flushed to a beautiful crimson. My lady drew in her thin lips: 
she did not like the signs any more than did Mrs. Arde. But at this 
moment there came up one from the opposite direction, one who could 
always dispel the gloom on Lady Lydia’s face—her eldest and _ best- 

belovedson. 

Two peas never were more alike than Jarvis Clanwaring and his 
mother: not a bit of the Clanwaring was there about him in looks. 
Tall, lean, dark, he had the same thin compressed lips as hers, the shifty 
black eyes. His black moustache was fierce, even for a soldier, very 
fierce indeed for those days when such an adornment was uncommon, 
and he had altogether a worn, dissipated air. But Captain Clanwaring 
was popular with his friends and the world. A serious attack of illness 
had entailed a long leave of absence to recruit health, and he passed his 
time agreeably between London and Beechhurst Dene. 

“Jarvis,” began Sir Dene, the tone a peremptory one, “why were you 
not at church to-day?” 

“T overslept myself, sir.” 

“Overslept yourself! Well, I don’t know. I asked after you half an 
hour before I came out, and Gander told me you were up, and letter- 
writing in your room. I choose that everybody about me shall attend 
church on Christmas Day. I thought you knew that.” 

Jarvis Clanwaring slowly raised his hat in response, by way of cutting 
short the discussion. A keen observer—which Sir Dene was not, and 
never had been— might have detected some covert scorn in the action. 
With a hearty adieu to the ladies, and telling them not to be late for 
dinner, Sir Dene drove on. 

One little incident may be mentioned of the drive home. At the 
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turning to the road, Dene Hollow, Sir Dene drew the right rein, and 
kept the pony on the straight road—the old, long round. “Oh 
pray don’t go that way, Sir Dene!” interposed Lady Lydia with frac- 
tious haste, “I want to get home. Take Dene Hollow.” A shade of 
annoyance crossed Sir Dene’s face ; but he complied, and let the pony 
take the way he had wished to avoid. Slowly he drove now, at a snail’s 
walk : gentle though the ascent was, Sir Dene Clanwaring had grown to 
dread Dene Hollow. 

Meanwhile Jarvis and Tom Clanwaring continued to walk along with 
Mrs, and Miss Arde. In a line at first; but as they turned off to the 
narrow path, the nearest way to Arde Hall, they had to separate: Mrs. 
Arde in front with Captain Clanwaring, Tom and May behind. The 
Lady Lydia, bowling on in the direction of Beechhurst Dene, mentally 
saw the position as surely as Mrs. Arde saw it. It did not continue 
long: at the entrance to the enclosed grove belonging to the Hall, 
the ladies wished the young men good morning, and the latter went on. 

Walking in silence. Captain Clanwaring never wasted superfluous 
words on Tom the scapegoat: Jarvis was twenty-seven now, Tom 
twenty-four. Tom’s intelligent eye was noting all points as they walked, 
with the quiet air of one who knows every inch of the land. The officer 
looked out straight before him, seeing nothing: buried in thought, was 
he, and not pleasant thought. Thus they came in view of the rural 
lodge where Tom was born, and Maria, his pretty mother, had died. 
Simmons the gamekeeper lived in it now. Jarvis pointed to it with a 
wave of his hand. 

“Go across and tell Simmons I shall want him to go out with me 
betimes to-morrow morning. And to mind that he brings my own gun 
this time.” 

There was supercilious command in every tone of the voice, in every 

gesture of the raised hand. Tom Clanwaring turned off with the obedi- 
ence of a child: he had been made to know that Jarvis and Otto were 
as his masters. Half way through the trunks of the bare trees, a 
thought caused him to halt. 

“‘ To-morrow morning, Jarvis ?” 

“T said to-morrow morning. Can’t you hear?” 

“ But to-morrow will be Sunday !” 

Well?” ‘ 

“Sir Dene would not like it. Only think if he heard the guns!” 

“T want none of your remarks, Tom Clanwaring. Do as you are 
told !” 

And Tom went to do it. 

Lady Lydia Clanwaring, her bonnet and shawl thrown off, met her 
son in the hall when he entered. Clutching at his arm, as one who is 
in ‘anger or pain, she drew him to the fire—a large bright fire of wood 
playing in the hearth of thehall. Standing there, ostensibly warming 
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her hands before going in to luncheon, she spoke to him eagerly and 
impressingly ; but so quietly that Gander, who happened to pass, never 
saw that her lips moved. 

“Every hour of your existence you vex me, Jarvis! Why are you 
not more cautious? You fly in the face of Sir Dene’s prejudices in the 
most foolish, reckless manner possible. To think that you should have 
stayed away from church !” : 

“A man, worried as I am, has no fancy for church or for anything 
else,” returned Captain Clanwaring in a half-indifferent, half-sullen tone. 
“‘ As to studying the old man’s prejudices—whether I study them or 
whether I don’t, it seems to comé to the same thing: no money. 
Have you asked him again?” 

“Tt’s not likely. Were I to enter upon business matters to-day, he 
would only stop me. Jarvis, indeed I don’t think I shall be able to get 
it. I have had so much money from him for you that I am driven to 
my very wits’ end to invent excuses for its use. I can’t say it’s for 
Louisa this time, because she’s here and he might question her himself : 
neither can I say it is for Otto, for the same reason. In these scarce 
visits that Otto pays us, I am kept in a state of chronic terror, lest the 
old man should speak to him and discover that he knows nothing of 
the sums of money he is supposed to have drawn. Otto was always 
so inconveniently truthful, you know.” 

“ He is a close, steady-going muff. I know that.” 

“ Try Dene again.” 

“ No good, mother. He told me yesterday I had bled him once too 
often: and meant it too. The goose is killed in that quarter.” 

“Well, Jarvis, I only speak the truth when I tell you that I believe 
it will not be possible for me to get you this money that you want. 
Sir Dene suspects, I think. He is not so cordial with you as he used to 
be—and you do nothing especially to conciliate him. Why were you 
not at hand to drive him to church and back?” 

“ Because I didn’t go myself,” was the cool rejoinder. “I must 
have the money; I cannot do without it. It would bring ruin and 
double ruin.” 

There was a pause. Captain Clanwaring lifted his shapely boot—in 
dress he was one of the greatest dandies going—and pushed a falling 
log on to the blazing hearth. His mother thought what a handsome 
leg and foot it was. 

“Why don’t you make better play with Mary Arde, Jarvis?” 

“ Why don’t I! You must ask that question of herself, my lady. She 
is a vast deai more inclined to make play with the goat than she is with 
me. I suspected it when I was down here last.” 

“Ridiculous!” replied Lady Lydia, her tone one of passionate irrita- 
tion. ‘That is perfectly absurd, Jarvis; and you know it. He mate 
with May Arde! The very idea is an outrage on social decency.” 
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“I know that she likes him. And that she does not like me.” 

“Don’t talk so loud. I tell you you might as well accuse her of a 
liking for her father’s bailiff as for Tom Clanwaring. What else is he 
but a bailiff? You what did you say, Jones?” broke off Lady 
Lydia, as a servant came out of the dining-room, and spoke. 

“Luncheon is waiting, my lady ; and Sir Dene is asking for you.” 

Lady Lydia gave a final rub to her hands over the blaze, and went 
into the dining-room. But when the man said ‘Luncheon is waiting,” 
he used a figure of speech. Sir Dene never waited luncheon for any- 
body, and he had nearly finished now. It was only simple fare : they 
had breakfasted at nine and would dine at five. The table appeared 
to be crowded, but Lady Lydia’s place at its head was left vacant. 
Dene the heir sat at it and his brother Charles, pleasant-looking slight 
' young fellows, hardly out of their teens. Otto was there; a dark, short 
man of twenty-six, steady looking enough to have had his barrister’s wig 
on his head out of court as well as in it. Louisa, the wife of Colonel 
Letsom, and her three little ones, Sir Dene’s great grand-children, com- 
pleted the party. Captain Clanwaring looked out for a seat. 

“‘ You young ones must sit closer together,” remarked Lady Lydia in 
rather a cross tone, for she could not bear that her favourite son should 
be put out in the very smallest degree. ‘They might have taken their 
luncheon up stairs, Louisa: they are going to dine with us. Make 
room for your Uncle Jarvis.” 

“You can have my seat, Jarvis,” interposed Sir Dene, rising, and 
catching up his stick to leave the room. As Jarvis sat down, ill- 
humoured as usual, he said something about hoping the dinner-table 
would not be as crowded, for it was possible one or two of As friends 
might be dropping in. 

The dinner-table is always large enough when we know how many 
are to be at it,” said Lady Lydia. “Of course it will be full to-day. 
In case of an unexpected guest arriving late, Tom Clanwaring must eat 
his dinner below.” 

“T’ll be shot if he shall!” exclaimed young Dene with all the autho- 
rity of the baronet’s heir. “It is Christmas Day, Aunt Lydia, and 
Tom shall have his place at table for once as well as the rest of us. It’s 
not often he gets it.” ‘ 

Lady Lydia, cutting a piece of cake, cut it so sharply that the plate 
nearly came in two. Dene began again: he and Charles both liked 
Tom. 

“No. If Tom’s place at table is filled up to-day, he shall have 
mine. It would never do for Aim to be absent. What would May 
Arde say?” 

Dene threw out this little shaft mischievously : he had his suspicions 
of many things, and privately hoped that Tom would in some magical 
manner get May, rather than cross-grained Varges. My lady’s green 
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cheek turned a shade greener: and it is a positive fact that in moments 
of annoyance her pale, putty complexion took a tinge of green. At 
this juncture, in came Tom. 

Nobody moved, nobody made room for him. Dene began ordering 
the children to sit closer, “ two of you on a chair,” but Tom settled the 
matter by lifting one of them, taking the chair himself, and putting the 
child on his knee. Social, cordial, ever sweet-tempered, it was impos- 
sible for children to help loving Tom Clanwaring : and the little thing 
laughed in glee, and put her fat hand up to stroke the smiling Saxon 
face. 

“Did you see Simmons—and give him my message?” demanded 
Captain Clanwaring of Tom, without the superfluous courtesy of look- 
ing at him, 

*t’'Yes.” 

“‘ What did he say? ” 

“ T’ll tell you by and by, Jarvis.” 


CHAPTER II. 
SIR DENE’S REPENTANCE. 


SiR DENE CLANWARING passed a good deal of his time now in his 
chamber, or in the small sitting-room next it. He was a different man 
from what he used to be: since he had been unable to take long walks 
in the open air, but was confined much of necessity to his chair or sofa, 
there was less of open, easy indifference in his manner, more of silent 
care. Advancing years and infirmities brought serious thought in their 
train : and events had helped it on. 

Strange though it may seem to have.to say it, stranger still to believe 
it, but it is nevertheless true, a great remorse, repentance, grief—call it 
what you will—had seized on Sir Dene Clanwaring. And for what? 
For having made the road, Dene Hollow. In the lapse of years that 
we have skipped, and of which no record has been taken, accidents 
had continued to occur occasionally : and cautious people preferred to 
go the old round way, rather than use it. But, in all the mishaps that 
had taken place there, only one had been fatal: and that was to the 
grand-daughter Sir Dene so fondly loved—Margaret Clanwaring. A 
conviction seized hold upon him that the death of this fair young girl 
was nothing more than a retribution on himself, sent direct from 
Heaven. 

Sir Dene had surely sent the Widow Barber to her grave earlier than 
she would have gone: he had grown to see the fact clearly, and it came 
home to him in these later years with a great remorse. He never spoke 
of it: but the shadow of it lay on his mind always—just as the other 
Shadow was said to lie at times on the unlucky road. The poor widow 
was more often in his mental eye than he would have liked to confess : 
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not as he had first known her, the hale, red-cheeked little woman 
stirring actively amidst her milk-pans with her more than seventy years 
on her back ; but as he had happened to meet her a few days before 
she died : hollow of face, sad of eyes, wasted toa shadow. Sir Dene 
remembered that he had turned to look after her in some doubt, de- 
bating whether that worn woman cou/d be Mrs. Barber. 

Bending forward from his armchair in the room above, on this 
Christmas afternoon, his hands clasped on the top of his stick, his 
blue coat off and a loose one on, sat Sir Dene, thinking of this; 
and of some other things that annoyed him, but in a less degree. 
Lady Lydia came in to disturb him. Lady Lydia was wont to 
boast in a quiet way of her influence over Sir Dene—that she 
could “turn him round her little finger.” In truth he yielded very 
much to her sway, for he hated contention and loved to be at ease 
more than ever. The wish to get Tom Clanwaring away from the 
Dene, which had lain in abeyance for so many years, had sprung up 
anew of late in my lady’s heart: the interests of her dear son, Jarvis, 
were rendering Tom’s absence from the place, as she believed, impera- 
tively necessary. Jarvis must secure May Arde and her twenty thousand 
pounds to get him out of his terrible embarrassments : it would never 
do for Tom to stand in the way. There was no fear of Tom’s marrying 
Miss Arde: their relative positions forbade that: but Tom was a re- 
markably good-looking young fellow (though it went against the grain 
for my lady to acknowledge, even mentally, that fact), and he and the 
young lady seemed to be on the best of terms. If she got a fancy into 
her head that she liked Tom, she might—why yes she might—reject 
Jarvis! To guard against this, Tom must quit the neighbourhood ; 
and not continue to see more of May while he stayed in it than could 
be helped. Turning these things about in her mind, Lady Lydia quite 
determined, as a preliminary, that Tom should not sit down to the 
Christmas dinner-table that evening when May would be present. At 
least, if any clever scheming of her own could prevent it. 

Stirring Sir Dene’s fire into a blaze, she took a chair opposite 
him, and began talking of a subject that was sure to excite Sir 
Dene’s ire—poaching and poachers. There had been more trouble 
from that cause on the estate this winter than was ever known before. 
Night after night these marauders came about in the most audacious 
manner; and with impunity, for they had never once been caught. 
Randy Black was suspected to be the ringleader; and Sir Dene had 
gone the length of causing the Trailing Indian to be searched: but no 
game was found. In talking of it now, Sir Dene, as usual, grew excited, 
and said this should be done and the other should be done; my lady 
agreeing in all, and suggesting measures on her own score. Thus the 
afternoon wore away. 

After luncheon, Captain Clanwaring had gone out somewhere, return- 
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ing home about half past four o’clock. ‘Tom Clanwaring was standing 
by the hall fire when he came in, and took the opportunity of telling 
him that Simmons refused to attend him on the morrow. 

“ What the devil do you mean ?—or does he mean ?” demanded the 
captain. 

“What he said to me was this: That he’d not go out shooting on a 
Sunday for anybody, neither would Sir Dene allow him. You cannot 
expect the man to do it, Jarvis,” added Tom in a tone of reason. 
“ Putting other considerations aside, it would never do for the guns to 
be heard in our woods on a Sunday.” 

Jarvis swore a little—at Tom for his gratuitous opinion, and at things 
in general. Saying that he would soon teach Simmons what it was to 
disobey Aim, he strode off with a furious step: and just then, down 
came my Lady Lydia from Sir Dene’s room. Advancing to Tom, she 
told him it was Sir Dene’s pleasure that he and the gamekeeper should 
be on the watch that night in the oak coppice. 

Tom Clanwaring verily thought she must be saying it for a joke. 
Gander had not lighted up; and as he scanned her face by the light of 
the fire, he enquired whether she was not mistaken. 

“Not in the least,” she decisively replied. ‘Something has come 
to Sir Dene’s knowledge about the poachers having laid fresh gins and 
snares in the oak coppice; it has put him out worse than anything yet. 
This evening, when all the world are supposed to be indoors, making 
merry, will be their opportunity, he says; and you and Simmons are . 
to go at once on the watch. With the best haste you can make, start- 
ing now, you and he will not get to the oak coppice too early. There’s 
not a minute to be lost.” 

“But Sir Dene does not wish me to go now?—before dinner?” 
cried Tom, wondering more and more. For Sir Dene was a man who 
not only liked to enjoy his Christmas dinner heartily himself, but 
chose that all about him should enjoy it. 

“Sir Dene wishes you and expects you to go at once,” was the 
emphatic rejoinder. ‘It has not come to the pass yet, I hope, of 
your disobeying Aim.” 

“TI have never disobeyed him yet, Lady Lydia; or wished to do it,” 
was the young man’s answer, as he turned to the staircase. ‘I am 
ready to obey his wishes, now and always.” 

My lady stopped him with a peremptory question. ‘ What do you 
want upstairs ?” 

“To change my coat.” 

She glanced at Tom’s superfine clothes, that sat so well on his grace- 
ful figure: and mentally allowed with a grunt that they were not quite 
the things to go a watching in. 

“Take care that you don’t disturb Sir Dene,” she crossly said. “ He 
is trying to get a little nap before dinner.” 
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Tom nodded, and ran lightly up. But just as he was passing his 
grandfather’s door, the baronet opened it, and saw him. 

“Ts that you, Tom? What's the time?” 

“Tt wants about twenty minutes to five, sir.” 

“Ts it so late as that? Come in and help me to get my coat on. 
We shall have Arde here. I begin to think sometimes, Tom,” added 
the old man as they crossed the sitting-room to his bed-chamber, “ that 
I shall be reduced to the effeminacy of taking a valet in my old age. 
My legs and arms won’t serve me much longer.” 

“‘ Make a valet of me, sir. You might let me help you more than I 
do.” 

“T don’t like to give in, Tom; that’s it; I have waited on myself 
all my life. Sit down at the fire while I wash my hands: you can put 
the water out forme. You are ready yourself, I see.” 

‘Ready for what, sir?” asked the young man, not quite under- 
standing. 

“ Ready for what !— Why, for dinner.” 

“ But I—I can’t dine to-day, sir,” said Tom impulsively. 

Sir Dene took his hands out of the water, and turned round to stare 
at Tom. 

“* Why can’t you dine?” 

‘“‘There’s no time, sir. I am going on the watch with Simmons at 
once.” , 

“What for? Where to?” 

“The oak coppice. As you desire.” 

“ Going on the watch with Simmons!” repeated the baronet, a great 
wonder on his fine old face. ‘On the watch on a Christmas night! 
No, no, my boy; nobody belonging to me does that. What put such 
a thing in your head?” 

“Lady Lydia has just told me——-” Tom Clanwaring stépped. He 
was a true gentleman at heart: ay, and a true Christian, too, though 
some in the world, reading this, may laugh at it. Not even in this case, 
barefaced though he at once saw it was, would he take his own part 
at the expense of others. But Sir Dene was looking at him, and he 
resumed, 

“That is, I understood Lady Lydia to say you wished me to go with 
Simmons this evening. Perhaps she misunderstood.” 

“You must have misunderstood between you. Send my people on 
the watch on a Christmas night!” reiterated Sir Dene. “I’m not a 
heathen.” 

“Lady Lydia talks of fresh gins in the oak coppice. What have you 
heard, sir?” 

“What I’ve heard will keep, Tom. She ought not to have begun 
about it to-day; she knows it is a subject that worries me. She heard 
it; I didn’t. Jarvis picked it up somewhere out of doors, she says, 
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Any way, it must be left alone till Monday. There: let it drop. See 
if you can give my haira brush. I think I must have got a touch of 
rheumatism in this arm, Tom; it’s painful since morning. The driving 
home from church did me no good. Prior, he talks of strained muscles 
—but I fancy it’s rheumatism.” 

Tom had brushed the white hair and helped on the coat, when there 
came a smart knock at the door, and Lady Lydia entered. Sir Dene 
at once began about the misunderstanding, telling her she ought to 
have known better than to suppose he should allow any of his people, 
whether grandchildren or retainers, to go out on the cold watch on a 
Christmas night. 

Tom Clanwaring quitted the room: of no use now to wait to assist 
his grandfather down stairs: my lady took care that Tom should never 
assist him in any way, when she could help it. Scarcely had he gained 
the hall when he heard himself called to. My lady was following him; 
her face white with anger, her restless eyes ablaze with pride. 

“ How dared you carry tales to Sir Dene?” she hissed—and really 
her harsh voice was often very like a hiss. ‘You! a dependent, a 
serpent—for that’s what you are—yow presume to interfere and try to 
set aside my orders—and Sir Dene’s !” 

“You are mistaken, Lady Lydia. I did not intentionally———” 

“‘ Be silent, sir; I will hear no lying excuses from you. As you are 
afraid of a little night cold for yourself and Simmons, you can go and 
share his hearth with him this evening. - You don’t dine in my presence. 
One of us must be absent from the table; you or I.” 

“Very well, Lady Lydia. I will not intrude upon you.” 

He went straight out at the front door. Really with no purposed 
intention, but in the minute’s vexation. Generous-tempered though he 
was, patiently submissive as he had been trained to be, he could feel 
anger at times when the oppression or injustice was unusually great. 
And Mary Arde would be at the table that he was thrust from ! 

Would she! A few paces from the door he encountered a footman. 
Tom recognised him, in the evening’s darkness, for one of the servants 
at the Hall. 

“ What is it, Mark?” 

“‘ My mistress has sent me up with this note, sir. The Squire’s quite 
unable to come out this evening. They are very sorry it should have 
happened so.” 

‘‘ Are none of them coming? Not Mrs. or Miss Arde?” 

“No, sir; they intend to dine quietly at home,” was the man’s reply, 
as he went on with the note. 

“T’ll go and ask them to give me some dinner,” quoth Tom to him- 
self, his blue eyes brightening with an amused smile, his heart giving a 
great leap in its happiness. “ All happens for the best.” 

Whether the love that existed between Tom Clanwaring and May 
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Arde—for it’s of no use to disguise this ill-omened fact any longer— 
would have sprung up had they been always on the original terms of 
intimacy, cannot be told. Perhaps not: the liking for each other 
might have continued to be more like that of fond brother and sister. 
Not that Miss May had ever pretended to be fond of Tom: she had 
teased him and tortured him and tutored him at will, like the capri- 
cious little damsel that she was. When May was growing up, Mrs. 
Arde had a serious illness, and the doctors ordered her abroad. She 
went with her husband and daughter, and they were away nearly three 
years. Three years will make great changes, you know, in people’s 
looks as well as in other things. Tom was three-and-twenty when 
they met again as strangers; May turned nineteen: she saw a most 
attractive’ man, tall and strong and noble; he saw a sedate modest 
young lady with a shy and sweet face. That first interview sealed 
their fate: from that time they were as passionately in love with each 
other, as ever man and woman can be in this world—and that’s saying 
something. Never a word of it had been spoken by either: Tom 
Clanwaring, remembering his position, was of too honourable a nature 
for that: but each knew quite well how it was with the other. There 
was about as much chance that Tom, poor and prospectless, would be 
allowed to win her, as there was that he might win the moon. Each 
was contented to leave the future to itself: as long as they met daily, 
or almost daily, the present had bliss enough. 

And so, this last year, since May’s return, things had gone on 
quietly and happily. That they would not continue so to go on 
much longer, certain signs were telling. Matters seemed to be ap- 
proaching a crisis in more ways than one. Captain Jarvis Clanwaring 
was getting into deep water—was in it, indeed—and there appeared to 
be no way of extricating’him but by some grand coup-de-main; such 
as espousing a wealthy heiress. The heiress was at hand, and a very 
charming and loveable heiress too ; and Captain Clanwaring made no 
end of visits to Beechhurst Dene on her account. But there was one 
curious fact—he did not seem to make much way with her. To Lady 
Lydia this had been utterly unaccountable until quite recently—when 
the horrible fear had suddenly suggested itself that May loved the scape- 
goat—the name he had gone by amidst them for years—the miserable, 
despised dependent, Tom Clanwaring. Somehow Mrs. Arde was 
catching up the same fear: possibly it had been craftily awakened 
by Lady Lydia, for we rarely see these things for ourselves. Mrs. 
Arde was not at all sure about it. She thought it next door to im- 
possible that Mary could be so much of an idiot. 

“Tom, laughing outright at the turn affairs had taken that evening, 
walked on to the Hall. He knew quite well, if nobody else did, that 
my lady’s motive for banishing him from the dinner-table was 
because Miss Arde was to be at it. But, for once in a rare way, Tom 
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had won and my lady lost. ‘Tom knew that the persecution, renewed 
of late, the under current of effort that was at work again to drive 
him entirely from Beechhurst Dene, arose from my lady’s fear that he 
was standing in the way of Jarvis. He could afford to laugh, he 
thought : whatever the result might be as to himself, he felt assured 
that May would never have anything on that head to say to Jarvis 
Clanwaring. 

When Mr. Arde had found in the afternoon that he grew no better, 
a dinner was hastily prepared at home: his wife and daughter de- 
clining to leave him. He had these bilious attacks often, and would 
look as sallow as a guinea while they lasted, which was sometimes 
three days. Mrs. Arde wrote the note to Beechhurst Dene, and sent 
to ask the Miss Dickereens to come in and dine at the Hall: two 
middle-aged neighbours, cheerful and talkative; who were made all 
the more of because they had lost the greater part of their fortune. 
The party was in the act of sitting down to this dinner, Mr. Arde in- 
cluded, when Tom walked in. Every one looked surprised to see him: 
May blushed scarlet. 

“Will you give me some dinner, sir ?” 

“Tf you want it,” returned the Squire. ‘And welcome. Anything 
the matter at the Dene ?” 

“T have offended Lady Lydia—no unusual thing, you know, sir— 
and she forbids me to sit down with them. I thought—as it was 
Christmas Day—perhaps you and Mrs. Arde would take me in.” 

He spoke in a half-jesting, half-serious tone. The servant put a 
chair for him next May: the Miss Dickereens sitting opposite in the 
warmth of the fire. The Squire’s spirits went up: Tom’s good-looking 
face and kindly nature seemed to impart a new element of cheerful- 
ness to them all. George Arde had always liked him from the time he 
held the little unconscious infant in his arms by the bed where its 
mother was lying cold and dead, and poor Geoffry sat in a chair against 
the wall sobbing. The Squire, who had only come into the dining-room 
to carve, protesting he could not touch a bit, ventured on a morsel of 
turkey. It tasted so good that he took a larger piece, ana then another, 
and another. His aching head seemed to grow better as if by magic, 
and he soon felt as well as ever he had in his life. These impromptu 
meetings are often more gay than premeditated ones. Have you ever 
observed this? It was the case here. You remember the remark of 
the good old Vicar of Wakefield in reference to their last-recorded 
merry meeting: “I don’t know whether we had more wit amongst 
us than usual, but we had certainly more laughter.” The laughter at 
the Squire’s table that night might have been heard half way to 
Hurst Leet. Every countenance was happy, every heart at rest: even 
Mrs. Arde forgot her semi-doubts, and yielded to the genial and happy 
influence of the moment. It was one of the merriest Christmases spent 
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that day within the three kingdoms : an evening to be recalled with a 
thrill ; an hour that would stand in the memory as one of unalloyed 
pleasure, amid the stern realities, the dull cares of later years. 

“What was the matter at home this time?” asked Mary of Tom 
confidentially, when they had a moment to themselves at the end of 
the drawing-room. ‘‘ Did my lady really forbid your sitting down to 
table?” 

“She said that either she or I must be away from it. Of course it 
left me no choice, May.” 

“ But why?” 

“Well, the ostensible reason was that I had carried tales to my 
grandfather—which of course I had not. The real reason was, that 
she did not want me to be at dinner.” 

“ But why ?” again questioned Mary. 

‘“‘ Well, she—she had her own reasons, I conclude,” was Tom’s not 
very satisfactory answer, a smile playing about his mouth. 

Did Mary guess at the reason? Faintly perhaps. Her face wore a 
hot blush. 

“Tom,” she softly said, glancing up through the shade of the long 
brown eye-lashes, “I can’t bear Lady Lydia.” 

“Now, May, that’s what I call ingratitude,” was his laughing 
answer. ‘She says she adores you.” 

“Does she! But, Tom, if I were you I’d not really quarrel with 
her. She might send you away. I know she’s trying for it.” 

“ T know it myself. Sometimes I think she’ll do it.” 

“* Would you like to go?” 

“ Well—no. I'd rather stay where I am. On account of my good 
old grandfather.” 

Had it been to save his life he could not have helped the expression 
that momentarily escaped his blue eyes, meeting hers. It quite plainly 
said that there was some one else also he would like to stay for. 
Mary’s heart fluttered fifty ways in its sense of happiness. 

‘¢ What are you thinking of, child ?” asked Mr. Arde of his daughter, 
when their guests had departed, and he was lighting his bed candles. 

For Mary seemed buried in a profound reverie. She woke out of it 
with a start at the question. ; 

“ Papa, I was thinking how very happy we have been to-night. I 
was wondering if anything could ever look cloudy again.” 

Meanwhile the dinner and evening had progressed at Beechhurst 
Dene. Notso merrily. Sir Dene was out of sorts: the children were 
troublesome, allowed to take up nearly all the attention—a very mis- 
taken and unpleasant thing at all times to everybody except themselves 
and their unwise mother. The friends Captain Clanwaring had said 
might drop in, did so: two of them, getting over from Worcester in a 
gig. Both were, as Jones, helping Gander to wait at table, expressed 
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it, “milingtary.” The one, Major Fife, was at least fifty years of age : 
and there was something about his height and uprightness, in his 
clearly-cut features, ay, and more than all in the long, flowing silver 
beard he wore, that put Sir Dene strongly in mind of Robert Owen,,. 
dead nearly five-and-twenty years before. Gander was so struck with 
the likeness as to be excessively discomposed, for it brought to the 
man’s remembrance that long-past night of his great terror in Harebell 
Lane. The resemblance was certainly remarkable ; but the expression 
of the two faces wholly different: for while Robert Owen’s had been 
good and winning, Major Fife’s was that of a roué; bad altogether. 
Sir Dene had heard of him as a hard drinker and hard player: in short 
as bearing not too reputable a character in any way, especially since he 
quitted the army. The other, Lieutenant Paget, seemed an inoffensive 
and rather simple young man. But Sir Dene was not pleased that 
Jarvis should have taken upon himself to introduce these men to his 
table that evening ; he did not care that entire strangers should join 
the family dinner on Christmas Day. The baronet was of course civilly 
courteous to them, as in duty bound to be; but his manner had no 
cordiality in it, and he was very silent. That, or the absence of the 
Ardes, or something else, undoubtedly threw a gloom on the meeting. 
They were half through dinner before Sir Dene noticed the absence of . 
his favourite grandson. Ay, and in his heart he was the favourite, 
little as my lady or any qne else might suspect it. 

“ Where’s Tom ?” he exclaimed. ; 

No one answered. He repeated the question loudly and sharply. 
Lady Lydia could no longer affect not to hear. 
“‘Oh, Tom ?—He has gone over to Simmons’s, I believe,” she care- 





lessly said. 
Sir Dene laid down his knife and fork. “To Simmons’s!” he 


repeated, every feature of his still fine countenance hardening to stern 
expression. “ What has taken him there on Christmas night ? ” 

“His low tastes, I conclude,” was her hardy reply. “He has 
that kind of taste for such company, you know, Sir Dene.” 

“If he has, my lady, it is thanks to you, for it was you who first 
drove him out to frequent it,” was Sir Dene’s retort. But nevertheless 
he felt bitterly vexed at Tom, for absenting himself from dinner on 
Christmas Day. 

Nothing more was said then. In the drawing-room Lady Lydia took 
occasion to speak a few words in Sir Dene’s ear. She intimated that it 
was Zom who had wanted to go and watch in the oak coppice ; that he 
was disappointed at not spending the hours with Simmons, whose 
company he preferred, and so had gone off to do it at his home. Sir 
Dene, angry and vexed, went to bed in the belief. He was not feeling 
well that evening, and disappeared even before the children. 

A slight incident occurred to Tom Clanwaring as he came home, 
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which may as well be mentioned. Hurst Leet clock was striking eleven 
when he turned in at the Dene gates: the air was clear though not cold 
enough for what is called seasonable Christmas weather, and the sound 
of the strokes came up distinctly to Tom’s ear. Rather to his surprise, 
as he neared the house, he saw a gig standing before the front door. 
One of their own grooms was in it, apparently asleep. 

‘“‘What’s this gig here for, James?” he asked of the man. 

“It belongs to two gents as come over from Ooster * to dinner, sir,” 
replied the groom waking up. “ Friends o’ the captain’s, Gander says. 
And don’t I wish they’d come out,” he added partly to himself. 
“Stuck ‘in this gig for an hour or two’s spell, bain’t the work for a 
Christmas night.” 

“When all the rest are making themselves comfortable,” said Tom 
with good-humour. 

“‘ That’s it, sir,” returned the groom, intensely aggravated. ‘“ There 
they be, a roomful of ’em, men and maids, a-drinking hot punch round 
the fire ; and Gander a-telling of ’em stories about Injee.” 

The picture of comfort was so vivid that Tom would not disturb 
it. Intensely considerate of others, both by nature and because 
he had been trained to be, was Tom Clanwaring. Instead of ringing 
a peal on the hall bell, that must have brought forth Gander or 
one of the others, he turned to go round to the back door, which 
was never fastened until the last thing. He was just emerging from 
the privet-walk, the door in view, when a tall young person, showing a 
profusion of light curls under her bonnet, came in his way. It was Miss 
Emma Geach,—whom we have not met since she was a child. 

“Why, Emma!” exclaimed Tom. .“‘Is it you? Do you want any- 
thing ?” 

“ Hush, please !” she said, sinking her voice to a whisper. “ I was 
only waiting to—to speak to one o’ the servants, Mr. Tom.” 

‘“‘Which of them is it?” he asked, insensibly dropping his voice to 
assimilate with her tones. ‘Shall I call——” 

“No, I don’t want you to call nobody,” she quickly interrupted, as 
if the proposition startled her. ‘Go on your way and take no notice 
on me please, Mr. Tom. If he comes out, I shall see him: if he 
don’t, I shall just ran back home wYout it.” 

The sound of the whispering penetrated to the grove of trees (bare 
now) at a few paces distance : and Dene Clanwaring and his cousin 
Otto, strolling about to smoke, looked out to see who might be thus 
covertly talking, Emma Geach drew back behind the privet hedge to 
hide herself : Tom went on to the drawing-room. 

Jarvis, his two friends, and Lady Lydia were at whist when Tom 
entered, looking—they could but notice it—rather particularly radiant. 

“ Hope you have enjoyed your evening with Simmons !” sarcastically 
* Worcestershire patois for Worcester. 
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spoke Mrs. Letsom. Like Sir Dene, she had thought it very bad taste, 
even of Tom, to abandon the home party. 

“With Simmons!” cried Tom in surprise. “I have not been with 
Simmons, Mrs. Letsom.” 

“No! Well I thought it curious that you should go there on a 
Christmas night,” she rejoined. ‘“ Where have you been, then, Tom?” 

“ Dining at the Hall.” " 

“Where? What?” sharply asked Lady Lydia, in a kind of shrill 
scream. 

“T have been dining with the Ardes, Lady Lydia. A right merry 
evening we’ve had. The Miss Dickereens were there.” 

Grave as a judge was his face as he told it: never a ghost of a smile 
did it wear, to betray that he knew what the announcement must be to 
her. She made no answer; only bit her quivering lips. The captain 
threw down his cards, as if something stung him, and his eyes wore an 
evil look as he turned them full on Tom Clanwaring. 


CHAPTER III. 
SENT TO THE TRAILING INDIAN. 


Monpbay morning. The week seemed to be inaugurating itself rather 
gloomily for some of the inmates of Beechhurst Dene. At least, if the 
couritenances of my Lady Lydia and Captain Clanwaring might be any 
criterion. Gloomy enough was the aspect of each, in all conscience ; 
cross too. My Lady was sitting a little back from the library window, 
in the shade of the delicate green brocade curtain. The room was as 
charming as it used to be: renovated from time to time, the prevailing 
features and colours of its furniture were always retained. 

Gazing on outer things as one who sees them not, was Captain Clan- 
waring. A suspicion of frost lay on the grass of the park, the trees 
looked bare and bleak. He had been telling Lady Lydia once again 
that he must have money, and immediately ; and she had returned him 
the same answer as on Christmas Day—that she did not see how it 
would be possible. In truth he had more need of it than even his 
mother knew—for he did not tell her of various little items that were 
pressing him amidst greater ones. ‘They were passing through his own 
mind as he stood. Major Fife’s visit on Christmas Day, independent 
of partaking of a good Christmas dinner, was to press Jarvis for a 
certain debt of honour, lost to him in London. The major had made 
the journey from London to Worcester to get it: and was staying 
there at a great cost at the Hop-pole. Jarvis was owing some money 
up at Black’s at the Trailing Indian, and /Aat was pressing. Miss 
Emma Geach’s appearance in the privet-walk on Christmas night was, 
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in point of fact, owing fo this: she was waiting in the hope of seeing 
Captain Clanwaring—in spite of her plausible excuse to Tom. About 
these two items of debt he said nothing to my lady: but rather en- 
larged on certain claims he owed in town, and the terrible embarrass- 
ment ¢hey brought him. Which was only too true. 

Jarvis Clanwaring was one of those men who cannot, or will not, 
keep out of debt. His tastes and pursuits were of a nature that must 
inevitably bring debt in their train to a poor man—ay, and to a rich 
one. As to curbing his inclinations—his expensive horses, his fine 
clothes, his dinners, his betting, his gambling—such a course never 
entered his mind. Where was the good of having a baronet for a 
grandfather, who must possess pots of money laid by, unless he was of 
use to you, the Captain was in the habit of arguing with his friends. 
There was only he who wanted help. Young Dene and Charley had 
money enough of their own. Otto made what he earned at his profes- 
sion do for him, did not spend a fraction more, and troubled nobody. 
Jarvis’s private opinion was, that Otto must live upon five shillings a 
day. Perhaps he did. Close, prudent, hard-working, Otto Clanwaring 
was the one to make both ends meet, however small the means might 
be. Jarvis had once got twenty pounds out of him. Driving down 
to Old Square one day in a friend’s curricle, Jarvis had told a tale of 
some temporary need for twenty pounds; and Otto let him have 
the sum, relying on his promise of honour to bring it back on that day 
week. “Sly dog, that Otto; he’s putting by already,” was Jarvis’s 
comment—and he had never repaid the money from that day to this. 
Otto had left off asking him for it. Jarvis had had money from young 
Dene more than once: “bled him,” he called it. Dene had grown 
wary now, and refused to lend another stiver: he was not yet of age, 
and only had his allowance. “In short all sources seemed closed to 
Jarvis, except Sir Dene’s. Sir Dene had helped him so much in response 
to open applications, that he would lend no more. In point of fact, he 
had helped him far more than he had any suspicion of, through the con- 
trivances of Lady Lydia. That lady would get money from Sir Dene— 
ostensibly for herself, for Otto, for Louisa Letsom. It was always for 
one or the other, as she told Sir Dene: whereas, in point of fact, every 
coin went into the yawning pocket of Jarvis. There seemed to be no end 
to it, Sir Dene had recently told her—and added that he strongly sus- 
pected she must be assisting her elder son in secret. So my lady 
might well assure the captain that for the present she was unable to do 
more. It was not at all a bright state of affairs, and each one tacitly 
acknowledged it to the other, on that wintry morning. 

“ Jarvis, it is as I have told you,” spoke Lady Lydia. “You must 
make play with Mary Arde.” 

“ And don’t I do it—and mean to do it?” fractiously retorted Jarvis : 
who was just as undutiful to his mother in manner and speech, as it is 
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the pleasure of some of these idolized and indulged sons to be. “I 
shall go in for her now in earnest.” 

“Of the twenty thousand pounds that will be hers on her wedding- 
day, ten of it will be settled on her ; ten will go to her husband, if he 
be a man they like—Mrs. Arde told me so much. Some of that loose 
ten thousand will set you straight.” 

Set him straight! Ay. Jarvis Clanwaring drew a deep breath and 
his face took a bright look as he thought of it. ‘The mines of Golconda 
could hardly have seemed to him fairer and richer. 

“‘ Twenty thousand pounds on her wedding-day, and a large provision 
for life besides,” continued Lady Lydia. ‘Of course Mary will come 
in for the Hall as well, and for the whole of her father’s fortune. A 
prize worth striving for, Jarvis.” 

Yes, Jarvis felt it to his heart’s core. And he liked Mary for herself 
besides. A prize worth any strife, any sacrifice. 

“JT shall not let her slip, you may rest assured,” he said aloud. 
“ But, don’t you see that I must contrive to go on smoothly until that 
time comes? Were my embarrassments to leak out, old Arde might 
fight shy of me.” 

She did see it. Looking up at Jarvis, she told him she saw it. 

“‘ Well then—for that reason, if for no other, I must have money.” 

“Tt is all very well to say ‘must,’ Jarvis. But how?” 

He turned from the window in some agitation, lifting his hand to 
give emphasis to his words. 

“Mother! As surely as that you and I are talking here together,— 
as surely as that we shall eat our dinner to-day,—as surely as that we 
shall some time ae, what I say is truth: If I do not get money between 
now and this day week, some inconvenient things will come out to the 
world. I cannot put it more forcibly.” ~ 

‘What things ?” 

“What things! Why, obligations that I owe. Liabilities. Debts.” 

“You have been frightfully imprudent, Jarvis.” 

“‘ A man of the world is obliged to be,” carelessly remarked the cap- 
tain. “ But a steady-going dromedary like old Arde might not allow 
for that. I think he’d not. Once let him get an inkling of the state of 
my exchequer, and I fancy he would cut up rough.” 

“He and Mrs. Arde both like you, Jarvis. She especially 
does.” 

“ And to retain their liking, I must keep my name clear. Don’t you 
see it?” 

Oh yes again, she did see it; she saw it in all its truth and force. 
Sitting on in silence, she bit her compressed lips. 

“ There’s no excuse I can invent that would weigh with Sir Dene, 
Jarvis. It is not a fortnight since I had money from him ostensibly for 
myself: and I cannot say it is for Louisa or Otto while they are both 
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here. There’s no other way. He has taken to settle the housekeeping 
bills himself—through Gander.” 

‘Gander be smothered!” said the captain gloomily, straying a little 
beside the mark, “ You will have to say it is for me.” 

“Tt would not avail,” she quickly answered. “At least—I don’t 
think it would. He told me to my face that he believed the last 
money was for you and it was high time your extravagance was 
checked, Jarvis, I think this—if you don’t mind, he will be warning 
Squire Arde himself.” 

“No!” uttered Jarvis, aghast at the suggestion. 

“Well, I fear he might. It is just an idea of mine. I must have 
time to think this over, Jarvis.” 

Captain Clanwaring, stretching himself, strolled away, leaving her to 
do it. Half way across the room he turned to say something. 

“There’s the second trouble—that cursed scapegoat. He must be 
got away somehow or other. Dining at the Hall on Christmas Day; 
drinking tea there yesterday—it won’t do, you know. He and May 
were coolly pacing the beech avenue together for an hour in the after- 
noon. The idea of there being anything between them is preposterous ; 
too contemptible to speak of: he would never dare to lift his eyes to 
her, nor would she stoop to him: nevertheless, he will be better out 
of the way than in it.” Jarvis reasoned exactly as my lady reasoned, 
you see: their instincts were the same. 

“Leave that to me,” was the careless and yet assured answer of Lady 
Lydia. “I’ve got it in hand.” 

And well in hand, too. 

Jarvis, cramming his pipe with tobacco, lighted it, kept it in his 
mouth unheld, by some habit of dexterity, and strolled out at the side 
door, his hands in his pockets. A more miserable mood, than his 
could not well be. It was absolutely necessary that he should have 
money, to avoid—well he hardly knew waz. Exposure, for one thing. 
If my lady failed in getting this money for him, he would be reduced 
to the necessity of selling his commission. 

Brooding over these troubles, he had got as far as the gate opening to 
Harebell Lane, and was leaning his arms upon it, puffing away, when 
Tom Clanwaring came up the lane with a quick step. The contrast 
presented by the two was remarkable: Jarvis, an idle, lounging, smoking, 
pale, dissipated dandy: Tom, fresh, active, upright, striding along in his 
worn velveteen coat and splashed top-boots, as if he had all the work 
of the parish upon him, his fair Saxon face bright and beautiful to look 
upon. The one was a worker, the other something worse than a dreamer. 

‘I’m not sure but we shall have snow, Jarvis,” spoke Tom cordially 
as he went by. 

“ Snow—ah!” responded Jarvis indifferently. ‘‘ Do you happen to 
be going past the Trailing Indian ?” 
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“No. Why?” continued Tom, halting. 

“T wanted a note left there. For Black.” 

“A note—for Black!” echoed Tom, in surprise: wondering what 
Randy Black and the fastidious captain could have in common. 

“ About tobacco,” Jarvis condescended curtly to explain. “Can you 
take it for me?” 

“Yes if you like ; it won’t be much out of my way,” responded Tom 
with his usual cheerful good-nature. Jarvis handed him the note from 
his pocket, and Tom went on. 

Sir Dene had kept his bed all day on the Sunday, with the rheumatism 
in his shoulder, and Mr. Priar came up to see him. Tom went in 
twice, and was received coldly : Sir Dene, who had not been enlightened 
as to the truth, retained his anger at Tom’s having gone (as ‘he thought) 
to Simmons’s instead of staying at home to dine. He was too angry 
to reproach him: for one thing, his shoulder was in great pain: and 
my lady had been flinging in a little edged shaft or two against Tom. 

To-day, Monday, Tom was very busy out of doors. His post as 
overlooker was the great barrier Lady Lydia had to contend with in her 
newly taken-up resolution to drive him off the estate. Remembering 
the instinct that had hazily warned her against his thus remaining, she 
thought how true it had been. The arrangement had worked well 
hitherto, separating in a wide degree the poor scapegoat from his kith 
and kin: and but for this awakened fear in connection with Squire 
Arde’s daughter, Tom Clanwaring might have stayed as he was, un- 
molested, till Doomsday. 


“Don’t make quite so much noise, Emma. Please don’t, there’s a 
good girl!” 

“Tf thee kicks up that there clatter, I’ll shy this blessed brush at 
th’ yead. D’ye hear, wench?” 

The pleading appeal came from Mrs. Black ; the rough one from her 
husband, who caught up a short hearth-brush that happened to lie in- 
side the fender, as he spoke. They were sitting on either side the kitchen 
fire, objects to look upon. Poor Mrs. Black, a helpless cripple now,— 
indeed the extraordinary wonder was that she had lived so long,—looked 
a shadow, not a woman; her small, meek face, with its perpetual glance 
of terror, was weary, shrunken, piteous. In point of condition, Black 
did not look much better than his wife : he was worn almost to a shadow 
too; though he had not been fat at the best of times. His countenance had 
acquired an anxious, uneasy expression, and his eyes a restlessness as 
if he were always waiting for some unpleasant surprise. People ac- 
counted for it curiously: they said Black lived in perpetual fear of 
seeing Robert Owen; that the fear of it tormented him. Just now 

lack was really ill: a week ago he had taken a violent inflammation 
on his chest, necessitating Mr. Priar’s attendance, and was in some 
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danger. The danger had passed; he could sit up: but he was more 
ill-spoken and irritable than when in his usual health. And that need 
not have been! 

The reputation of the Trailing Indian and of its landlord, had not 
materially improved with the course of years. The mysterious trade 
in. smuggled and stolen goods, midnight hearses, and the like, had 
dwindled away; but there was more of poaching carried on than 
ever. Somewhat perhaps of smuggling still; for nowhere could there 
be found such brandy and tobacco as Black’s. The men who had 
helped in the other work had died off one by one; Michael Geach, the 
last of them, some five or six years ago. As to Mrs. Geach, she dis- 
appeared entirely from English society at a remote period, and was 
supposed to be in Australia. And Miss Emma had remained, a per- 
manent legacy, at the Trailing Indian: Mrs. Black kind to her, Black 
generally swearing at her. 

Emma Geach had grown up just what she promised to do: a tall, 
fine, very good-looking girl, as impudent as she was high. Her fair 
face and profusion of light hair, which was really beautiful, gained for 
her much out-spoken admiration from the frequenters of the Trailing 
Indian, which was sometimes conveyed in broad language. Emma 
Geach took the admiration as her natural due, and for the rest, she re- 
sponded in kind. Never backward was she at retort; no matter what 
its nature, she was equal to it. A bold girl, undoubtedly, by instinct 
as well as from circumstances, and the neighbourhood did not speak 
too well of her. Not that any absolute charge had been brought 
against her until quite recently, when gossip had begun to say that 
there was palpable cause for scandal, and respectability picked up its 
skirts against contact with hers in the road. A laughing, bustling, 
capable young woman as to household matters, was she, quite the right 
hand of the Trailing Indian, and getting through more work in an 
hour than poor Mrs. Black had ever accomplished in a day. 

But she was always noisy with it. This morning—washing up the 
Sunday’s plates and dishes—which she had chosen to leave over till the 
Monday—she made clatter enough for ten: one might have supposed 
the crockery-ware was being broken continually. Standing at the sink 
at the end of the kitchen, a small tub of hot water and bucket of cold 
before her, she rubbed the grease off the plates with a dish-cloth in the 
hot water, plunged them for a moment into the cold, and put them, 
wet, in the rack above. 

“IT shall ha’ done soon,” was all the notice she took of the remon- 
strances given her: and went on with as little regard to peace as ever. 
Her cotton gown was pinned up round her under the coarse apron, her 
arms were bare, her shoes were down at heel in a slatternly fashion ; 
but her very light eyes glistened with almost unnatural brightness, and 
her hair, as just said, was profuse and beautiful. Miss Emma was 
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proud of it: and if she did not always keep her shoes in tidiness, she 
kept ¢hat so. 

“‘ Have Priar sent up that there dratted physic?” demanded Black, 
after a fit of coughing. 

“ Not as I’ve seen,” replied Emma. 

“ Then you'll go off down and fetch it.” 

“ As soon as I’ve got these here things i’ the rack,” said Emma with 
ready acquiescence—for she liked going out better than any recreation 
in the world. 

At this moment in came Tom Clanwaring, bringing the note to Black. 
Tom was, so to say, quite at home with the inmates of the Trailing 
Indian : he would often run in to say a kind word to poor, miserable, 
suffering Mrs. Black, or have-a chat with Emma. The acquaintance- 
ship, begun in the old days over the whistle, had never ceased. Tom 
the child, taught to look upon himself as an irredeemable vagabond 
by my lady and her children, saw not so much difference between him- 
self and the other vagabond, Emma Geach. He of course learnt 
better later, but he was by far too good-hearted to entirely “ cut” Miss 
Emma. Tom liked the girl very well, and on occasion had done her 
many a good turn in shielding her from Black’s furious passions. 
Emma liked him too; what’s more, she respected him—and that’s 
saying a vast deal for impudent Emma Geach. Black on his side, from 
some cause or other, had been always tolerably civil to Tom, and was 
rarely surly with him as he would be with other people. 

“ Don’t break the plates, Emma,” said Tom in his open, off-hand 
manner, as he went into the midst of the noise. 

“Thank you for telling of me, sir,” returned she—her answer always 
ready, 

Tom laughed. “I’ve brought you a note, Black,” he said. ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Clanwaring asked me if I’d leave it with you.” 

Black’s hungry fingers grasped the note as if it were something 
good to eat: and Emma Geach glanced at him sideways, a sharp, 
enquiring look in her light eyes. ‘Tom sat down on the table to speak 
to Mrs. Black. 

“ Wait till he comes down from Lunnon again !—not if I knows it,” 
broke forth Black when he had torn open the note and read the few 
lines it contained. “It’s the money I wants, and the money as I'll 
have. Promises ’on’t do: folks knows what Ais be, and I knows it. 
Mr. Tom Clanwaring, you——” 

“Does Captain Clanwaring owe you anything for tobacco?” inter- 
rupted Tom, wondering at the man’s excitement. 

“Well—yes, he do owe it me; it is for bacca,” rejoined Black, after 
a pause, and a hard stare full in Tom’s face. “He comes in here 
when he’s down at the Dene, a saying he can’t get ’baccy like mine 
nowhere not all over Lunnun, and runs up a heavy bill for ’t—and 
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’stead o’ handing o’er the money, sends me excuses and these here 
notes,” 

“T thought the note had been to order some,” returned Tom. ‘“ He 
said something about getting no tobacco like yours, when he gave it 
me.” 

“The note is to say as he can’t pay me the money he promised to 
bring up here o’ Christmas Eve,” said Black deliberately and savagely. 
“You tell him, Mr. Tom Clanwaring, as I says——” 

“I cannot carry back any message concerning it,” interrupted Tom, 
not choosing to interfere in Jarvis’s debts. ‘‘ Captain Clanwaring saw 
me coming up this way, and asked if I’d leave the note : but you must 
send your answer to him yourself, Black.” 

Black growled some indistinct words under his breath—a wheezy 
and short breath to-day. ‘‘When’s the captain a going back to 
Lunnun ?” he asked aloud. 

“Not yet, I fancy. In two or three weeks, perhaps.” 

“ And in two or three days I hope to be on my out-o’-door legs again, 
and I’ll be on to him. Captain Clanwaring hain’t a going to play with 
Randy Black. He needn’t think for to——” 

Black’s menace was cut short by the entrance of some customers, 
demanding ale. A shooting party, sporting in the neighbourhood, who 
had become thirsty over their work. They came trooping into the 
kitchen with their guns: Otto Clanwaring and his cousin Dene the 
foremost of them, Simmons the hindmost. ‘Tom laughed, jumped off 
the table, exchanged a few words with his relatives, and then went off 
on his morning’s business. 

“ Be thee a going for that there physic, or bain’t thee ?” savagely de- 
manded Black of the girl, as his customers disappeared: for their 
entrance and exit had brought in a rush of cold air, and set him cough- 
ing frightfully. 

“I be a going now,” she answered, swilling the last dish in the cold 
water, and pushing it, splashing, into the rack. 

“Thee’ll put away the muck first,” roared Black. 

The “muck” meant the tub and the pail and the dirty water. Black 
need not have reminded her. With all her failings, she was a tidy house- 
wife. ( 

In a coarse red shawl—or, as it was called then, “ whittle,” and a 
smart bonnet, and shoes up at heel, Emma Geach started. It was she 
who did all the errands, for there was no ostler kept at the place since 
the death of the one who had been there so long—Joe. If by chance 
a stray horseman rode up to the inn, Black himself attended to the 
steed. Miss.Emma was not accustomed to hurry herself when on these 
errands : and Black was often well-nigh inclined to strike her for the 
delay. It made not the smallest difference—if she felt inclined to stay 
out, she did stay out. 
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Hastening down Harebell Lane at full speed, she came to a sudden 
stop at Beechhurst Dene gate. Captain Clanwaring was leaning over 
it still, Reviewing gloomily his difficulties, financial and otherwise, he 
had never moved from the place. 

“Where are you off to?” asked he, taking the pipe from his mouth. 

“‘ He have sent me down to old Priar’s for his physic,” replied the girl, 
her naturally free tone having become almost shrinkingly timid. 

Jarvis looked at her. The light eyes, generally glittering with a pe- 
culiar kind of hard brightness, had taken a soft, pleading look ; the 
cheeks were rosy with a delicate flush. Never had Emma Geach looked 
prettier than at this moment. 

“He is in a daze o’ rage,” said the girl. ‘The night afore last, 
nothing ’ud do but I must go up to his bed-room—he’d heard me come 
in, and shrieked out for me like mad. When I stood it out that I’d not 
got to see you cause o’ visitors at the Dene, and so couldn’t deliver his 
message about the money, he roared out at me ’twas a lie.” 

“*T’ve sent him up a note,” said Jarvis.” 

“It haven’t done no good,” said the girl. ‘ He swears he’ll have the 
money whether you've got it, or no. He said it out before Tom Clan- 
waring.” 

Jarvis, who had begun to puff at his pipe lest it should go out, glanced 
up with a start. ‘“ Before Tom Clanwaring! Black’s a fool.” 

“No harm,” returned the girl. “ Were it money owing for bacca, 
says Mr. Tom, a thinking, he says, as the letter were only to order some. 
Yes it were money owed for bacca, says Black, after he had stared a bit 
in t’other’s face. Tom Clanwaring took it in. Good bye,” added Miss 
Emma suddenly, as the voice of the tenant of Harebell Farm, Philip 
Tillett, was heard on the other side his hedge, talking with one of his 
labourers: ‘good bye t’ye.” And she went on at a fleet pace. 

Jarvis Clanwaring sauntered indoors, finishing his pipe. Lady Lydia, 
writing a letter in the library when he got in, enquired whether he had 
been to Arde Hall. 

“No,” returned Jarvis, in his most sullen manner. 

“ But I thought you were going there this morning, Jarvis.” 

“Time enough.” 

“Look here, Jarvis : you must make good play with Mary Arde if you 
are to win her,” returned Lady Lydia in as urgently serious a tone as 
woman can well use. ‘Don’t waste the time—don’t waste the shadow 
of achance. Go you down at once, and call there.” 

It was not bad advice. Captain Clanwaring brushed himself up a 
little, so as to look more of a fascinating dandy than before, and 
started. 

Alas for human hopes! for human contrarieties! Miss Mary Arde 
descried the approaching visitor from a window, and made a precipitate 
retreat to her own room. Mr. and Mrs. Arde were out, and her maid 
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came up to summons her. It was Susan Cole still. But Susan grown 
into a middle-aged woman. 

‘*Captain Clanwaring, Miss May.” 

“T can’t go down to him, Susan,” said Miss May, colouring violently, 
“T won't go.” 

“ But I told him you be at home,” remonstrated Susan. “ He’s a wait- 
ing for you i’ the drawing-room. You must go, Miss May.” 

“T tell you I won't go,” persisted the young lady, fond of taking her 
own way as she had been when a child. “I won't There. Let him 
come again when mamma’s at home.” 

Susan stood in a dilemma: she liked her own way also. ‘“ What 
excuse be I to make for ye, Miss May. After saying as you was at 
home !” 

“Oh, say anything,” carelessly returned May. 

“It’s uncommon bad behaviour,” debated Susan, standing her ground. 
“‘T can’t go and tell him as you won’t come down.” 

‘Say I am ill. Now you go, Susan.” 

“That’s a fine thing, Miss May—inventing a illness at a pinch! He'll 
know it’s nothing but a excuse.” 

May laughed pleasantly. She rather hoped he would. 

“I’m sure I can’t think of nothing to say,” obstinately persisted Susan, 
pushing back her cap. 

“Say I’ve got the mumps, Susan. My compliments to Captain Clan- 
waring, and I’m sorry not to be able to see him, but I can’t talk from 
an attack of mumps.” 


(Zo be continued.) 
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CAPTAIN COOK’S COMPANION. 


NE St. Stephen’s day, a hundred and twenty-five years ago, a 

young man was trotting his good horse along a rough, north country 
road, on his way to church, to meet his bride. His dress was that of 
a clergyman, but his seat on horseback was that of a hard rider. These 
two things were often found together in those days, and were thought 
in no way to harm each other. The church spire was already in view, 
the lover’s heart was already beating with sweet expectation, when 
suddenly there came upon the breeze the merry music of a pack of 
hounds in full cry. A flush rose to the bridegroom’s cheek, a sparkle 
into his eyes, with which, we fear, the lady of his soul had not just then 
very much to do. Far to the winds were flung all thoughts and cares 
about fitness of time and place. The hunt was now sweeping over a 
neighbouring grass field, and in another minute the black coat of the 
parson was seen in the foremost flight. Fortunately the church clock 
telling aloud the country around that it was half-past eleven brought 
the recreant back to a sense of his duties, or Anne Walker would 
hardly that day have been made a wife. This pair, whose marriage 
morning was marked by so comical an incident, were the parents of 
the hero of our story. The impulsive carelessness of outward forms 
thus shown by the father, appeared strengthened and consolidated in 
the next generation, in the steady daring of the son. 

James King was born at Clitheroe, of which his father was for some 
years the clergyman. Clitheroe was as dull a little town as ever talked 
small scandal, drank small beer, and made much ado in general 
about very small matters. There does not seem, at first sight, much in 
such a place to wake up the young mind to dreams about deeds of bold 
adventure. There was, however, a sort of picturesqueness in the minds 
of the middle classes and common people in country districts at that day 
of which in our times we have no idea. The straightforward certainty 
with which we aim at any object, the atmosphere of prosaic reality 
through which we look at everything, were then unknown in the land. 
A single weekly newspaper often formed the only channel of public 
information for a whole neighbourhood. Thus men and women were 
obliged to repeat facts to each other, and so every one grew to be a 
good storyteller. If a family wanted to take a journey of thirty miles, 
there was a planning and an arranging, a frightened whispering about 
highwaymen, an awful discussion concerning the manner in which 
certain terrible hills were to be surmounted, which sound very strange 
indeed to our modern railway traveller. 

The boy’s lively fancy may, therefore, very early have found food. 
On market day, the only time in the week when the sleepy little town 
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awoke up from its perpetual doze, he probably often mixed in the 
crowd of jolly farmers and buxom dames who thronged the narrow 
streets. He no doubt frequently heard described in vivid colours the 
march of Prince Charlie and his kilted Highlanders into England, an 
event which was then so fresh in the north country people’s memory, 
and which was so fitted to please the imagination of a quick-witted 
boy. The farmers may sometimes have talked before him about that 
vast, distant, wonderful continent of America, and little Jemmy may 
have already made up his mind to see that far-off land with his own 
eyes. No gorgeously tinted picture books, such as delight the hearts of 
the children of this generation, brightened his nursery. But he had 
Robinson Crusoe, that boy’s own book for all ages and all lands, and 
with that in his hand, what more could he need? Could he not, as he 
wandered along the banks of the Ribble with his faithful companion, 
his toy boat, paint for himself pictures of adventure more thrilling and 
strange than ever entered into the brain of kindly modern artist, work- 
ing to please the childish mind? But the little fellow was soon to get 
a wider view of the world. 

Ever since the days when one of the family fought for the Common. 
wealth, the Kings had been champions of civil and religious freedom. 
After some years the clergyman of Clitheroe (now Chaplain to the 
House of Commons) was made by the Whig party, then in power, 
Dean of Raphoe in Ireland, and thither the whole family moved. 
James and his four brothers were sent to school in England, and thus 
the boy was several times a year on thesea. When the five reached 
Belfast, where they generally landed, they were met by the large family 
coach, the four long-tailed black horses, and the old coachman, who no 
doubt felt towards the whole party much as a keeper does towards a 
caravansary of monkeys. Then came the long land journey. There 
was the rattle through the dingy old town with its quaint market cross 
and winding streets. There was the night in the vast, gloomy inn 
bedroom, where such numbers of ghosts could find comfortable 
accommodation. There was the early start in the brisk morning 
air, while the talkative ostler sent flying after them his last keen shaft 
of Irish fun. 

All this put fresh thought into the boy’s mind, and we may be sure 
he made good use of it. Once they crossed to Dublin instead of 
Belfast. On this occasion the coachman lost one of his charges, and 
that one was Master James. Vainly he sought him in the street where 
those tumblers were twisting their arms and legs into such wondrous 
knots. Vainly he sought him at the pastrycook’s window, where that 
crystal castle of sugar-work met the admiring view. Vainly he sought 
him in the park where the riders capered up and down. At length, 
towards evening, he turned his steps despairingly to the banks of the 
Liffey. Arrived on its shore, he looked about him uneasily through 
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the twilight shadows which were stealing on apace. In the middle of 
the river was a boat with a man and boy in it. That cap which had 
been moulded into so curious a shape by many a hard day of school 
life was unmistakable even at that distance. The boy was none other 
than Master Jemmy. 

The coachman shouted aloud, and before long James was standing 
on dry land, receiving a sound lecture from his “instructor, guide, 
philosopher, and friend.” When this was ended the old coachman, 
whose legs as well as his patience had been much tried in his long 
wanderings, proposed that they should take a hackney coach back 
to the inn, and remarked that as Master James had given him this 
tramp it was but just that his pocket should contribute something 
towards the fare. To the equity of this proposal James agreed in 
the abstract, but added that he had not a penny left. He had, he 
said, half-a-crown that morning, but he had spent all in going back- 
ward and forward across the river with that delightful old ferryman 
who could tell him the name and the burden of every ship in the 
harbour. Thus the lad’s genius had already found out its right road. 

At school James picked up eagerly every crumb of knowledge which 
was set before him. Everything is grist which comes to the mill of 
such healthy young minds as his. Each day, however, his wish to be 
a sailor was growing and strengthening slowly within him. Before he 
was in his teens he asked his parents to let him enter the Royal Navy. 
His father, in whom something of the old sprightly leaven of his 
youth still lurked beneath his Dean’s cassock, was well pleased with 
his son’s choice of the most daring and adventurous of professions, 
and his mother put no spoke in the wheel. Her shrewd, strongly 
marked face, which Northcote has handed down to us, is that of a 
woman who would be very unlikely to let weak fears and vain mis- 
givings stand in the way of right doing. It is also that of a woman 
who would rather send out her son to do good and great deeds 
through the burden and heat of the day than keep him always lying 
in the shade at her feet. God was leading her boy into the path 
which he was to tread, and she would not be the one to stop him 
from following it. It is probable that she bade him farewell with a 
cheerful face, though afterwards, when at night the wind whistled 
drearily, and the good Dean snored peacefully, she may have awoke 
to drop a tear, and breathe a trembling prayer for her sailor lad. 

Young King got on well in his new sphere of work ; there was about 
him a natural grace and gentleness which, together with his handsome 
face, always made him a favourite with his superiors, and every com- 
mander under whom he served liked and valued him. He did not, 
however, find his profession quite satisfy his expectations in these 
early days. He had, unluckily, according to his opinion, fallen upon 
a time of peace. The cannon of the British men-of-war were silent; 
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the British tar had nothing to do but to drink and quarrel on shore, 
and repent on shipboard. 

After some years King grew very weary of his monotonous round of 
regular daily duty, in which no honour of any kind could be gained. 
Memories of his classical studies which he had left but half finished, 
and of certain glimpses which he had had of the kingdom of science, 
rose up regretfully in his mind. At length when he was about twenty- 
two, he left for a while the Navy, in which he had now reached the 
rank of lieutenant, and went to live at Oxford with his younger 
brother, Walker, who was then a scholar of Corpus. He did this in 
order that he might attend lectures, and enjoy other facilities for 
gaining knowledge which the University afforded. 

This going back again to school of the young man of twenty-two is 
very characteristic of King’s simple yet energetic nature. There was 
not in him a single spark of false pride, or a single shred of that self- 
satisfied languor which is so common among the golden youth of. our 
day. He was always ready to listen silently as a pupil to any man 
who, although his inferior in other respects, was his superior in some 
single branch of learning. 

King’s way of living at Oxford seems to have been temperate 
enough. Perhaps his means were none of the largest; perhaps, in 
common with some other scholars, he was possessed with the strange 
notion that an active brain thrives best on an empty stomach. His 
scout is said every evening to have called out for his supper from the 
college buttery in these words—“ A farthing bread, a farthing cheese, 
and a farthing small, Mr. King.” But if his body was little cared for, 
his mind fed largely and digested quickly. Science was his favourite 
walk of learning, and in it he soon made himself a name at the 
University. 

About this time Captain Cook was just going to start on his third 
voyage, the object of which was to discover the North West Passage. 
The Admiralty were greatly in want of a scientific man to go out with 
the expedition, and through the good offices of some friendly Oxford 
dignitaries, the place was offered to King, and gladly accepted by him. 
It was exactly the opening in life the young man wished for. Here 
was at once a hope of winning distinction and a chance of varied 
adventure. Therefore it was with high spirits and great aspirations 
that he set sail. 

King, with his scholastic polish and his inborn grace of manner, 
was externally a very different man from Cook, the blunt sailor. But the 
same warm heart beat in both their breasts, and the two soon became, 
and remained to the end, firm friends. If King was a favourite with 
his superiors, his genial frankness and kindly temper made him beloved 
almost to enthusiasm by those beneath him in station. The common 
sailors felt for none of their officers so strong and intimate an affection. 
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Even the savages, when he moved among them, owned the influence of 
the gracious Christian gentleman, and looked up to him as to a being 
from a higher world. But let us follow him in the most memorable 
portions of his memorable voyage. 

He and his companions had been at sea for some time. Home 
delights twinkled in their memories, a very long way off. They were 
in the Pacific Ocean, and believed themselves to be in the midst of a vast 
watery desert, with no land within hundreds of miles. Excessive, there- 
fore, was their surprise one day as they swept the horizon with their 
telescopes, to see a dark mass looming far in front of them. Some 
cried out that it was a cloud ; some that it was a delusive mirage. The 
common sailors were half inclined to think it some trick of the evil 
one, and to turn and fly. They consulted again and again their charts, 
but these only showed them sea in this latitude. Their wonder grew 
each moment, and every eye in turn was glued to the telescope. 
Swiftly the ships flew over the waves, and as they advanced, that dark 
object did not melt away, but stood firm to meet them. Before long 
they could distinguish a waving of green trees, and a shimmer of 
yellow sand. 

This was no misty illusion, no Fata Morgana, it was as solid land 
as the European continent. They coasted along shores where the 
richest tropical vegetation came down to kiss the clear green waters. 
Soon they came upon a snug harbour, into which the little flotilla ran, 
and cast anchor. Were the rainbow-tinted birds, who came and flut- 
tered curiously about the masts, the only dwellers in this unknown land ? 
They had hardly asked each other this question when they noticed 
something stirring under a clump of trees on the shore. An oddly 
shaped little boat, with a half-grotesque, half-terrible-looking form in 
‘it, put out from the land and moved around and around the English 
ships. Before they could make friendly signs to this fantastic vision, 
it was repeated a hundred times on every side of them. The whole 
harbour swarmed with boats, in which sat wild unearthly figures, some 
staring blankly, some grinning idiotically, some cowering down in 
abject fear, some jabbering and gesticulating. Though at first some- 
what startled, the Englishmen soon made conciliatory advances towards 
this strange people. These were received shyly, but with apparently 
no ill-will, Gradually the men in the boats grew more intimate, and 
came up the sides of the ships, bringing with them unknown fruits and 
flowers which seemed to the wondering eyes of the visitors like the 
products of a fairy world. Throughout the whole of this their first 
stay among them, the natives were very friendly with the English, and 
nothing happened to hint at the tragedy which was to come. 

Cook afterwards found out that the land on which he now stood was 
the largest of a cluster of islands. To these, in honour of his friend 
the First Lord of the Admiralty, he gave the name of the Sandwich 
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Isles. After having stayed here a little while, Cook and his two 
seconds in command, Clerke and King, well pleased with having thus 
as it were made themselves a monument for all time in the middle of 
the Pacific, sailed away in search of new wonders of the deep. 

At first all went on merrily enough. The winds were favourable; the 
watery highway was smooth. But when they got into more northern 
regions new dangers beset them. Huge icebergs, the tops of which 
shaped themselves into turrets and battlements, and which as the sun 
glinted on them, looked like crystal palaces of mighty sea kings, came 
floating around the vessels. At any moment one of these monsters 
might rush down upon them and crush them with its weight. Cook, 
to whom, as to all good commanders, the lives of his men were pre- 
cious, listened at once to the voice of prudence, and turning quickly 
south, sped away from that scene of peril. Again they reached the 
Sandwich Isles and landed on them, and again the natives treated them 
to all outward seeming in the most friendly manner. 

After a short stay they once more set sail. Unfortunately, however, 
they met almost immediately with a storm, which forced them to put 
back into the well-known harbour. Far better would it have been for 
them to have faced the most extreme dangers of the deep. The 
Englishmen mixed with the natives in their usual familiar way. King 
set up an observatory on some rising ground near the harbour, and 
was soon busy with scientific studies. He had found many marvels in 
this new corner of the world, and he was delighted to have more time 
to look into them. 

One morning he thought he noticed an unusual commotion on the 
shore below him. As however he suspected no evil, he supposed that 
this was only chance, and sat down quietly to his absorbing work. A 
little while after, a pale, trembling man rushed into the observatory and 
sank upon a seat. That man was one of the crew of Cook’s own ship, 
and as King looked at him, terrible misgivings rose in his mind. The 
tale of horror was soon told. Cook had been murdered by the savages 
in the most cruel and treacherous manner. The heart of the strong 
man sank within him as he listened. 

But there was his own life and the lives of others to be saved, and 
that thought braced up his slackened nerves. Not without much difficulty 
and danger, he and those who were with him, guided by his prompt 
courage, escaped to the ships, and the whole of the little flotilla sailed 
away from that fatal shore. Captain Clerke now held for a short time 
the first place. But a lingering consumption, from which he had long 
been suffering, carried him off rather suddenly, and King, who from a 
lieutenant grew at once into a captain, stood alone at the head of the 
expedition. 

This was a time of sadness and gloom for him. The pure religious 
flame, lit long ago in the dear old Irish Deanery, must through such a 
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season have been the best treasure of his heart. The two comrades 
with whom he had left the English shores, filled with such joyful hopes, 
had both been taken from him. He was young for so difficult and 
arduous a position as he now held; and yet failure in it would bring 
him life-long disgrace. His cool presence of mind and skilful seaman- 
ship were, however, equal to the occasion, and he brought his ships 
safe into British waters. 

The deaths of his two superior officers were, in a worldly point of 
view, lucky chances for King. They placed him when very young 
in a post of ‘distinction. They left to him the task of finishing the 
written account of Cook’s voyages, which he did spiritedly and neatly. 
They gave him, as the only surviving chief officer of an expedition 
which had excited great public interest, a foremost rdle in English 
society. He had brought with him a large collection of curiosities 
which he had gathered together in his travels. These were displayed 
for public view, and became a fashionable sight that year with the 
ladies and gentlemen of the metropolis. King generally acted, himself, 
as showman, and no doubt people came to see the man quite as much 
as stuffed birds and petrified fruits. 

In this way he was thrown among all the men and women of note of 
his day. His brother Walker must often have strolled in with Edmund 
Burke, who loved him as a son, leaning on his arm. These two most 
likely came when they knew the public would be absent. Then what 
streams of eloquence may have flowed from the lips of Burke over a 
shell or a stone! What bits of humorous description must have 
flashed from the lively tongue of the captain! What familiar confi- 
dences and sweet old schoolboy memories must have been exchanged by 
the brothers! The bright eyes of the beautiful Duchess of Devonshire, 
which are said to have carried a whole election quicker than guineas 
or strong beer, must have shone on the young sailor, and perhaps set 
his heart beating a little faster than usual. He must have heard the 
laughter of Garrick. Charles James Fox must now and then have 
come rolling in to tell how things went last night in the House. Fanny 
Burney, we know, was there among the rest, toying with her fan, and 
talking her best, and smiling her demurest, like the prudish little flirt 
that she was. No fuller or more unbiassed testimony to the irresistible 
charm of Captain King’s manner and conversation has ever been given 
than that of this lady in her diary. She had sat on the same sofa with 
Johnson, she had been flattered by Sheridan, and yet she was half in 
love with James King in half an hour. 

At about the time of King’s return home, the chronic complaint of 
war with France, from which England in the last two centuries used to 
suffer, had broken out afresh. King, after some months, tired of being 
alion. He no doubt liked the smiles of pretty women and the talk 
of clever men, but he liked active work still better. His high interest 
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with the Admiralty soon got him a ship, and he set sail as captain of 
the “Resolution.” For a year or two he did his country good service. 
We have no space here to enter into any detailed account of the war. 
One act, however, which was done by King at this period, and which 
shows at once his courage, his calm self-reliance, and his masterly 
knowledge as a navigator, must be mentioned here. 

He was convoying a fleet of rich merchantmen to the West Indies. 
Their destination was nearly reached. Next day they would be in 
Port Royal. Suddenly the man at the masthead reported a sail to 
windward. That sail was, they soon found out, the vanguard of the 
French fleet which was in pursuit of the merchantmen. On board the 
“ Resolution” hurried a crowd of pale merchant captains. Evening 
was fast coming on, and their intention had been to lie to where they 
were till daybreak, because the entrance into Port Royal harbour was 
dangerous in the dark. But now, if they did this they must infallibly 
fall into the hands of tne French, for King had no number of ships 
with him to defend them. The merchant captains, however, all declared 
that they preferred captivity and the loss of their rich cargos to the 
horrors of shipwreck. To this inglorious course King strongly objected. 
He was, he said, quite certain, both from his chart and his calculation of 
the pace at which their ships would sail, that they would not reach the 
harbour entrance till it was light. He therefore bade them trust in 
him, and follow the “ Resolution ;” promising them perfect safety for 
themselves and their merchandise. Many dissentient voices were at 
first raised against him. Some spoke mockingly of his self-confidence. 
Some took a pathetic tone, and cried out that he had no right thus to 
endanger men’s lives. But in the end his calm, firm manner and 
steadfast look prevailed. 

That was the most memorable and at the same time most anxious 
night of James King’s life. He fully believed in what he had asserted, 
but it was an awful responsibility for one man to take on his own 
shoulders. From sunset till dawn he remained with his eyes fixed on 
his watch. At length the sun rose and threw a golden mantle over the 
wide sea. King’s hair was silvered by that terrible night, but he had 
gained for himself at least one sentence in that record which England 
loves to keep of the great deeds of her sons. The French fleet was 
distanced, the rich merchantmen were safe. 

Captain King’s course was destined to be as short as it was brilliant. 
At thirty he was forced by ill-health to give up active service. His 
elastic spirits and innate restless energy kept him on his legs when 
most men would have been in their beds. His power of charming 
was by no means gone, for at this time he wooed and won the Lady 
Anne O'Brian, the daughter of the Marquis of Inchequin. They had 
probably formerly met, and liked each other, and now their lips ratified 
the contract before made by their eyes. But a yet holier tie was never 
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to unite them. King’s health grew rapidly worse. The doctors 
declared his lungs seriously affected, and sent him to Nice. There, 
after lingering for a while, tenderly nursed by his shipmate, Penrose, 
he died at the age of thirty-two. His life had been a hard one for both 
mind and body. In thirty years he had experienced more than most 
men of threescore years and ten. He went to God with his youth 
still green in his heart, and his laurels still green upon his brow. 


ALICE KING. 


THE ISLE OF DREAMS. 


‘Ho! launch my boat, my sailors, 
My shallop fleet and light ; 

For the moon’s at full, and the wind is fair, 
And I must sail to-night !” 


So they launched my fairy vessel, 
And a better never flew 

O’er the sparkling wave ’neath the moonbeam, 
Or answered her helm so true. 


I had named it once the Fancy, 
’Twas a beautiful boat indeed ; 
And carried me wheresoever 
I wished it at my need. 


The moonbeams wove the rigging, 
And the rainbow spun the sail, 

Its mast was a shaft of sunlight 
E’er it sank in its crimson veil. 


We landed on golden islands 
Far, far in the purple west ; 
And there I met my beloved ones, 
Those that my heart loved best. 


The music of long-hushed voices, 
Was sounding in mine ear, 

I felt the long-missed clasping 
Of hands so fond and dear. 
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And my heart that had grown silent, 
Leapt up like a silver spring ; 

And its tender words, long banished, 
Began to murmur and sing. 


Then the isle brimmed over with flowers, 
Down to the sparkling sea, 

And the silver moon shone like a sun, 
As fair as she could be. 


Oh, sweet in the silver moonlight, 
Those long-lost faces smiled !— 

Till my pulses throbbed as lightly 
As when I was a child. 


Oh, sweet on those balmy breezes 
They spoke, those voices dear !— 

The golden harps of the angels 
Seemed sounding in mine ear. 


Ah, me! for my fairy shallop, 
She waned as the moon did flee, 

Till the last faint ray of her rainbow sail 
Died on the verge of the sea. 


Ah, me! for those golden islands. 
In the mists of morning gray, 

With all my beloved in their keeping, 
They silently faded away. 


FRANCIS FREELING BRODERIP. 
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GETTING AWAY. 


OU have heard of avalanches of snow that fall without warning 

and crush luckless wayfarers in the Swiss mountains, passing in 
fancied security underneath,—and of miilstroéms that suddenly swallow 
up unsuspicious vessels, sailing jauntily along on a calm sea,—and of 
railway trains, filled with gleesome passengers, that one minute are run- 
ning smoothly and-safely along, and the next are nowhere : but nothing 
of all this ever created the consternation that attended the bursting up 
of the Clement-Pells. 

It was Saturday night.—For we have to trace back a little-—Seated 
in the same room where I had seen him when I ran back for Helen 
Whitney’s bag, was Clement-Pell. That the man had come to his last 
gasp, he knew better than any one else in the world could have told 
him. How he had braved it out, and fought against the stream, and 
still kept off the explosion since the night but one before—Thursday— 
when Mr. Johnson had stealthily watched him from the trees, and he 
knew all was over, it might have puzzled him to tell. How he had 
fought against all for months, ay, and years, turned him sick only to 
recall. It had been a fierce, continuous, secret battle ; and it had nearly 
worn him out, and turned his face and his hair grey before their time. 

On the previous day, Friday, Clement-Pell took the train and was at 
his chief bank early. He held his interview with Mr. Johnson; he saw 
others ; and his manner was free and open.as usual. On this day he had 
been denied to nearly all callers at the bank : he was too busy to be in- 
terrupted, he told his clerks : and his son James boldly made appoint- 
ments with them in his name for the Monday. After dark, by the last 
train, he reached his home, Parrifer Hall. And there he was, in that 
room of his; the door and shutters bolted and barred upon him, alter- 
nately pacing it in what looked like tribulation, and bending over 
account-books by the light of two wax candles. 

Leaning on his hand, he sat there, and thought it out. He strove to: 
look at the situation fully; what it was, and what it would be. Ruin, 
and worse than ruin. Clement-Pell had owned good principles once :. 
so to say, he owned them still. But he had allowed circumstances to 
get the better of him and them. He had come from his distant home 
(supposed to have been London) as the humble manager of an insigni- 
ficant and humble little bank : that was years ago. It was but a venture :: 
but a certain slice of luck, that need not be told of here, favoured him, 
and he got on beyond his best expectations. He might have made a 
most excellent living, nay, a good fortune, and kept his family well all 
the while as gentlepeople, had he been prudent. But the good luck, 
coming suddenly, turned his head, you see. Since then, I, Johnny 
Ludlow, who am no longer the inexperienced boy of that past time 
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have known it turn the heads of others. He launched out into ventures, 
and his family into expense. The ventures paid: the undue expense 
did not. When matters came to be summed up by a raging public it 
was said that it was this expense that had swamped the Pells. That 
alone, I suppose, it could not have been: but it must have gone some 
way towards it. 

It lay on his mind heavily that Saturday night. Looking back, he 
got a-wondering how much more, in round figures, his family had cost 
him than they ought to have cost. There had been his wife’s different 
expenses: her houses, and her staff of servants, her carriages and 
horses, her dresses and jewels, and all the rest that it would take too 
long to tell of; and the costly bringing-up of his daughters, and their 
dresses ; and the frightful outlay of his two younger sons. Fabian and 
Gusty Pell ought to have had a good twenty thousand a year each, to 
have justified it. James had his expenses too, but in a quieter way. 
Clement-Pell ran his nervous fingers through his damp hair, as he 
thought of this, and in his bitter mind told himself that his family had 
ruined him. Unlimited spending,—show,—the shooting up above 
their station! He gave a curse to it now. He had not checked it when 
he might ; and it (or they) got the upper hand, and then he could not. 
Nothing is so difficult as to put down expenses like these when they 
have been made the rule, and get ahead. 

And so the years had soon come that he found need of supplies. 
Unlimited as his millions were supposed to be by a confiding public, 
Clement-Pell in secret wanted money worse than most people. His 
operations were gigantic, but then they required gigantic funds to 
keep them going. Money was necessary—or the smash must have 
come two or three years earlier. But money sufficient was not then 
conveniently attainable by Clement-Pell; and so—he created some. 
He believed when all his returns from these gigantic operations flowed 
in, that he could redeem the act, could replace the money, and nobody 
ever be the wiser. But (it is the old story, one that has been enacted 
before and since), he found somehow that he could not replace it. Like 
Tod and that gambling affair when we were in London, in trying to re- 
deem himself, he only got further into the mire. Tod, in playing on to 
cover his losses, doubled them; Clement-Pell’s fresh ventures in the 
stream of speculation, only sent him into deeper water. Of late 
Clement-Pell had had his footing as on a red-hot ploughshare. It burnt 
and scorched him everlastingly, and he could not get off it. But the 
end had come. The thunder-cloud so long hovering in the air was on 
the very point of bursting, and he was not able to meet it. He must 
get away : he could not stay to face it. 

Get away for good, as he hoped, never to be tracked by friends or 
foes, What his future life was to be he did not venture to consider : he 
only knew that he would give all he ever had been worth to be able to 
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live on, no matter how quietly, with the fellow-men around him. The 
little home of moderate competence that he and his wife had once 
looked to as the haven of their desires, would have been a blissful 
harbour of security and pride to him now. 

Say what you will, men do not like to be shown up as black sheep 
in the eyes of their fellows ; especially if they have hitherto stood out 
conspicuous white leaders of the flock. The contrast is so great, the 
fall so startling. The public gives them all sorts of hard names ; as it 
did in the case of Clement-Pell. A desperately hardened man he 
must be, said the world, with a conscience of brass; unprincipled as— 
well, yes, as Satan. But we may be very sure of one thing—that upon 
none does the disgrace tell so keenly, the ruin so heavily, the sense of 
shame so cruelly, as on these men themselves. Put it, if you will, 
that they make a purse of all their pockets, and carry it off to set up 
a new home in some foreign land—they carry their sense of humiliation 
with them, and their sun of happiness in this life has set. Men have 
tried this before now, and died of it. 

That was the dest that lay prospectively before Clement-Pell: what 
the worst might be, he did not dare to dwell upon. Certain ugly 
possibilities danced in his mental vision, like so many whirling ballet 
girls. “If I can but get away!” he muttered; “if I can but get 
away !” 

He tried to confine his whole attention to the ledgers before him, 
and put on his spectacles again. Mental trouble and mental work will 
dim the sight as well as whiten the hair and line the face, and Clement- 
Pell could not see as he did a year before. He altered figures ; he 
introduced entries; he tore out whole leaves, and made a bonfire 
of them in the grate,—carefully removing first of all its flowing orna- 
ment of paper. One book he burnt wholesale, even to the covers : 
and the covers made a frightful smell and daunted him. 

Money was wanted of him here, there, everywhere. Snatching a 
piece of paper he idly dotted down the large sums occurring to him at 
the moment; and quite laughed as he glanced at the total. These 
were only business liabilities. At his elbow lay a pile of bills as high 
as a haystack : domestic and family debts. House rent, taxes, horses, 
carriages, servants’ wages, bills for food, and bills for attire : all running 
back a long while; for nobody had pressed Clement-Pell. Beside 
them lay letters from Fabian and Gusty—wanting money as usual. 
To the whole of these he scarcely gave a thought: they were nothing. 
Even though he were made bankrupt upon them, they were still as 
nothing: for they would not brand his brow with the word—felon. 
And he knew that there were other claims, of which no record appeared 
here, that might not be so easily wiped out. 

Just for a moment, he lost himself in a happy reverie of what might 
have been had he himself been wise and prudent. It was Gusty’s 
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pressing letter that induced the reflection. He saw himself a pros- 
perous man of moderate expenses, and moderate desires, living at his 
ease in his own proper station, instead of apeing the great world above 
him. His daughters reared to be good and thoughtful women, his sons 
to be steady and diligent whatever their calling, whether of business or 
profession. This might have been. And what were they? ‘Curse 
the money that deluded me and my wife to blindness!” broke with a 
groan from the lips of Clement-Pell. 

A hard, sharp knocking at the door made him start. He looked 
about to see if there were anything to throw over his tell-tale table of 
books and bills; and had a great mind to fling his coat there. 
Catching up the paper of the grate to replace it if he could, the knock- 
ing came again, and with it his wife’s voice, asking what that smell of 
burning was. He let her in, and bolted the door again. 

How far Mrs. Clement-Pell had been acquainted with his position, 
never came out to the world. That she must have known something 
of it was thought to be certain ; and perhaps the additional launching 
out lately—the sojourn at Kensington, the féte, and all the rest of it— 
had only been entered upon to disarm suspicion. Shut up together in that 
room, they no doubt planned jointly the getting away. That Mrs. 
Clement-Pell fought against the leaving home and grandeur, to become 
fugitives, flying away in secret like so many scapegoats, would be only 
natural : we should all so fight: but it was supposed he showed her 
there was no help for it. When she quitted the room again, she looked 
like one over whom twenty years had passed—as Miss Phebus told us 
later. And the whole of that night, Mrs. Clement-Pell never went to 
bed; but was in her room gathering things together barefoot, lest her 
shoes should be heard. Jewels—dresses—valuables! It must have 
been an awful night; deciding what of her possessions she should 
take, and what leave for ever. 

At six in the morning Mr. Clement-Pell’s chamber bell rang, and the 
groom was summoned. He was bade get the open carriage ready to 
drive his master to a certain distant station where he could catch an early 
train. Being Sunday, early trains were not common. Mr. Clement- 
Pell had received news, as was understood, of an uncle’s illness. He 
got into the chaise with a black leather bag of good size, and drove off. 
At that early hour and Sunday besides, Clement-Pell must have thought 
he was safe from meeting people: but, as it happened (things do 
happen unexpectedly in this world), in bowling out at his own gates, 
he nearly bowled over Duffham. The doctor, coming home from a 
distant patient, to whom he had been called in the night, was jogging 
along on his useful old horse. 

“ Well!” said he to the banker. “You ave off early!” 

“Drive on, don’t stop,” whispered Clement-Pell to the groom. “I 
got news last night of the dangerous illness of my poor old uncle, and 
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am going to see him,” he called out to Duffham as they passed. “We 
shall have it piping hot again to-day !” 

The groom told of this encounter afterwards—as did Duffham too, 
for that matter. And neither of them had any more suspicion, that 
Clement-Pell was playing a part, than a baby could have had. In the 
course of the morning the groom drove in again, having safely conveyed 
his master to the station. The family went to church as usual, 
chaperoned by Miss Phebus. Mrs. C]ement-Pell stayed at home, 
saying she had a headache; and no doubt quietly completed her 
preparations. 

About six o’clock at night a telegram was delivered. The uncle 
was dying : Mrs. Clement-Pell must come off as soon as possible, to 
be in time to see him: as to bringing the children she must do as she 
pleased about that. In Mrs. Pell’s agitation and dismay she read the 
telegram aloud to the governess and the servant who brought it to her. 
Oh, then was confusion! Mrs. Pell seemed to have lost her head. 
Take the children ?—Of course she should take them ;-—and oh, when 
was the earliest time they could start ? 

The earliest time by rail was the following morning. And part of 
the night was again passed in preparation—open, this time. Mrs. 
Clement-Pell said they should probably stay away some days, and 
must take things accordingly. The boxes were all brought into her 
room, that she might superintend; the poor old uncle was so very 
particular, she said, and she trusted he might get well yet. On the 
Monday morning, she and her daughters departed in the large carriage, 
at the same early hour that her husband had gone, and for the same 
remote station. After all, not so much luggage went; only a box 
a-piece. In stepping into her carriage, she told the servants that it 
* would be an excellent opportunity to clean the paint of the sitting- 
rooms and first floor while she was away: the previous week she had 
remarked to them that it wanted doing. 

The day went on; the household, no doubt, enjoying their freedom, 
and letting the paint alone. No suspicion was aroused amid them 
until late in the afternoon, when a curious rumour was brought over of 
some confusion at the chief bank—that it had stopped, and its master 
flown. At first the governess and servants laughed at this: but 
the confirmation soon came thick and three-fold. Clement-Pell had 
burst up. 

And why the expression “ bursting-up” should have been universally 
applied to the calamity by all people, high and low, I know no more 
than you ; but it was so. Perhaps in men’s minds there existed some 
assimilation between a bubble, that shines brightly for its brief exist- 
ence before bursting, like the worthless froth it is, and the brilliant 
but foundationless career of Mr. Clement-Pell. 

The calamity at first was too great to be believed in. It drove 
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people mad only to fancy it might be true: and one or two, alas ! ‘sub- 
sequently went mad in reality. For the bursting-up of Mr. Clement- 
Pell’s huge undertakings caused the bursting-up of many private ones, 
and of households with them. Means of living went; homes were 
made desolate. 

It would be easier to tell you of who had not trusted money in the 
hands of Clement-Pell, than of who had. Some had given him their 
all. Led away by the fascinating prospect of a large interest, they 
forgot future security in the dazzling but most delusive light of present 
good. I should like it to be distinctly understood that I, Johnny 
Ludlow, am writing of a matter which took place years ago; and not 
of any more recent event, or events, that may have since occurred to 
shake the public equanimity in any local world. 

The disbelief in the misfortune was natural. Clement-Pell had 
stood on a lofty pedestal, unapproachable by common individuals. 
We put greater trust in him—in his unbounded wealth, his honest good 
faith, his perfect stability—than we could have put in any other man 
on the face of the globe. I think hé was more to some of us than 
Prince Albert: I know that we should nearly as soon have expected 
the skies to fall as Clement-Pell. ‘The interests of so many were in- 
volved and the ruin would be so universal, that the frightened natives 
could only take refuge in disbelief: and Mr. Todhetley amidst them. 

The news was brought to Dyke Manor on the Tuesday morning, as 
you have heard, by the butcher’s boy, Sam Rimmer; and was con- 
firmed by Mr. Brandon. When the first shock had been digested by 
the Squire, he arrived at the conclusion that it must be false. But 
that Sam had trotted off on his saddleless horse, he might have heard 
the length of the Pater’s tongue. Sam being gone, he turned his in- 
dignation on Mr. Brandon. 

“One would have thought you were old enough to know better, 
Brandon,” said he, raging about the breakfast room with the skirts of 
his light morning coat held out behind. “Giving ear to a cock-and- 
bull story that can’t be true! Take care Pell does not get to hear of it. 
He’d sue you for defamation.” 

“ He’d be welcome,” nodded old Brandon, his thin voice thinner than 
ever, as he stood, whip in hand. 

“The grand féte of last Thursday,” gasped Mrs. Todhetley—who 
had been puzzling her brains over Sam Rimmer’s master’s book, the 
writing in which could never be deciphered—and was struck all of a 
heap at the news. “Surely the Clement-Pells would not have given that 
féte had things been going amiss with them.” 

“ And poured their iced champagne, unlimited, down folk’s throats ; 
and strutted about in their point lace and diamonds,” added old 
Brandon. “Madam, I’d believe it all the more for that.” 

As he spoke, the remembrance of the scene I had witnessed late in 
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the grounds, and Clement-Pell’s curious fear, flashed over me, bringing 
a conviction that the report was true. 

“T heard it at the chief bank yesterday,” began Mr: Brandon. 
“ Having some business to transact in the town, I went over by train 
in the afternoon, and chanced to meet Wilcox in High Street. He’s 
a red-faced man in general—” 

“Oh, I know Wilcox,” impatiently interrupted the Squire. ‘“ Face 
as red as the sun ina mist. What has that got to do with it ?” 

“Well, it was as pale yesterday as the moon on a frosty night,” went 
on old Brandon. “I asked if he had got an attack of bile—being sub- 
ject to it myself—and he said No, it was an attack of fear. And then 
he told me that there was a report in the town that something was 
wrong with Pell’s affairs, and that he had run away. Wilcox will lose 
every penny of his savings.” 

“ All talk ; all talk,” said the Pater in his obstinacy. 

“ And for a man come to Wilcox’s age, which must be five-and-fifty, 
it is no light blow to lose a life’s savings,” calmly went on old Brandon. 
“T went with him to the bank, and found it besieged by an excited and 
angry crowd fighting to get in, and the porter vainly trying to put the 
shutters up. ‘That was enough to show me what the matter was, and 
I left Wilcox to it.” 

The Squire stared in perplexity, rubbing up his scanty hair the wrong 
way while his senses came to him. 

“Tt is all true,” said Mr. Brandon, nodding to him. “Church 
Dykely is in an uproar this morning already.” 

“T’ll go and see for myself,” said the Squire, stripping off his light 
coat in haste so great that he tore one sleeve nearly out. ‘“TI’ll go and 
see; this is zot believable. Clement-Pell would never have swindled 
me out of two hundred pounds only a day or two before he knew he 
was going all to smash.” 

“The most likely time for him to do it,” retorted Mr. Brandon. 
“ People, as a rule, only do these things when they are desperate.” 

But the Squire did not stay to listen. Settling himself into his other 
coat, he went driving on across the fields as though he were walking 
for a wager. Mr. Brandon mounted his cob, and put up an umbrella 
against the sun. 

“ Never embark any of your money with beguiling people that pro- 
mise you undue interest, Johnny Ludlow,” said Mr. Brandon to me, 
as I kept by his side, and opened the gates for him. “Where would 
you have been now, young man—or, worse, where should I have been 
—had I, the trustee of your property, consented to risk it with Pell? 
He asked me to do it.” 

“Clement-Pell did, sir? When?” 

“A year or two ago. I gave him an answer, Johnny: and I fancy 
he has not altogether liked me since. ‘I could not think of placing 
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even a shilling of Johnny Ludlow’s where I did not know it to be 
safe,’ I said to him. ‘It will be safe with me,’ says Pell, sharply. 
‘Possibly so, Mr. Pell,’ I answered ; ‘but you see there’s only your 
word to guarantee it, and that is not enough for an honest trustee.’ 
That shut him up.” 

“Do you mean to say you have doubted Clement-Pell’s stability, 
Brandon?” demanded the Squire, who was near enough to hear this. 

“T don’t know about doubting,” was the answer. “I have thought 
it as likely to come to a smash as not. That the chances for it were 
rather better than half.” 

This sent the Squire on again with arun. He had no umbrella; and 
his straw hat glistened with a white heat. 

Church Dykely was in a commotion. Folks were rushing up to 
the little branch bank black in the face, as if their collars throttled 
them ; for the news was spreading like dry turf that has caught fire. 
The Squire went. bolting in through every obstruction, and seized 
upon the manager. 

“Do you mean to tell me that it’s true, Robertson?” he fiercely 
cried.—“‘ That things have gone to smash ?” 

“T am afraid it is, sir,” said Robertson, who was looking more dead 
than alive. “Iam unable to understand it. It has fallen upon me 
with as much surprise as it has on others.” 

“Now, don’t you go and tell falsehoods, Robertson,” roared the 
Squire, as if he meant to shake the man. “Surprise upon you, in- 
deed! Why, haven’t you been here—at the head and tail of everything ?” 

“ But I did not know how affairs were going. Indeed, sir, I tell 
you truth.” 

“Tell a jackass not to bray!” roared the Squire. ‘“ Have you been 
short of funds here lately, or have you not? Come, answer me that.” 

“Tt is true. We have been short. But Mr. Clement-Pell excused 
it to me by saying that the temporary lock-up of his money ran the 
banks short, especially the small branch banks. I declare, before 
Heaven, that I implicitly believed him,” added Robertson, “ that I 
never suspected there could be any graver cause.” 

“Then you are either a fool or a knave.” 

“ Not a knave, Squire Todhetley. A fool I suppose I have been.” 

“‘T want my two hundred pounds,” returned the Squire. “Come, 
Robertson, I mean to have it.” 

But Robertson had known nothing of the loan; was svrprised to 
hear it now. As to repayment, that was out of his power. He had 
not two hundred pence left in the place, let alone pounds. 

“Tt is a case of swindle,” said the Squire. “It’s not one of common 
debt.” é 

“T can’t help it,” returned Robertson. “If it were to save Mr. 

Clement-Pell from hanging, I couldn’t give a stiver of it. There’s my 
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own salary, sir, since midsummer, that I suppose I shall lose: and I 
can’t afford it, and don’t know what will become of me and my poor 
little children.” 

At this, the Squire’s voice and anger dropped, and he shook hands 
with Robertson. But, as a rule, everybody began by brow-beating the 
manager. The noise was deafening. 

H ow had Pell got off? By which route—road, or rail? By day or 
night? It was a regular hubbub of questions. Mr. Brandon sat on 
his cob all the while, patiently blinking his eyes at the people. 

Palmerby of Rock Cottage came up; his old hands trembling, his 
face as white as the new paint on Duffham’s windows. ‘It can’t be 
true!” he was crying. “It can’t be true!” 

“Had you money in his hands, Palmerby ?” 

‘Every shilling I possess in the world.” 

Mr. Brandon opened his lips to blow him up for foolishness: but 
something in the poor old face stopped him. Palmerby elbowed his 
way into the bank. Duffham came out of his house, a gallipot of 
ointment in his hand. 

“Well, this is a pretty go!” 

The Squire took hold of him by the button-hole. “ Where’s the 
villainous swindler off to, Duffham ?” 

“‘T should like to know,” answered the surgeon. “I’d be pretty 
soon on his trail and ask him to refund my money.” 

“‘ But surely he has none of yours?” 

‘“‘ Half the savings of my years.” 

“‘ Mercy be good to us!” cried the Pater. “He got two hundred 
pounds out of me last week. What’s to become of us all?” 

“It’s not so much a question of what is to become of us—of you 
and me, Squire,” said Duffham, philosophically, “as of those who had 
invested with him their all. We can bear the loss: you can afford it 
without much hurt; I must work a few years longer, Heaven per- 
mitting me, than I had thought to work. That’s the worst for us. 
But what will those others do? What’ll be the worst for them?” 

Mr. Brandon nodded to this from his saddle. 

“Coming home last night from Duck Lane—by the way, there’s 
another infant at John Mitchel’s, because he’d not got enough before— 
the blacksmith accosted me, saying Clement-Pell was reported to be 
in a mess and to have run off. The thing sounded so preposterous 
that I thought at first Dobbs must have been drinking; and told him 
that I happened to know Clement-Pell was only off to a relative’s death- 
bed. For, on Sunday morning, you see——” 

A crush and rush stopped Duffham’s narrative, and nearly knocked 
the lot of us down. Ball, the milkman, had come bumping among us 
in a frantic state, his milk-cans swinging from his shoulders, 

“T say, Ball, take care of my trousers. Milk stains, you know.” 
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“ Master Ludlow, sir, I be a’most mad, I think. Folks is saying as 
Mr. Clement-Pell and his banks have busted up.” 

“Well? You have not lost anything, I suppose ?” 

“Not lost!” panted poor Ball, “I’ve lost all I’ve got. "“Twere a 
hunderd pound, Mr. Johnny, scraped together hard enou’, as good- 
ness knows. Mr. Clement-Pell were a-talking to me one day, and he 
says, says he, Ah, says he, it’s difficult to get much interest now; 
money’s plentiful. I give eight per cent., says he; most persons gets 
but three. Would ye take mine, sir, says I; my hunderd pound ? 
If you like, he says. And I took it to him, gentlemen, thinking what 
luck I was in, and how safe it were. My hunderd pound !”—letting 
the wooden balance slip off his smock-frock, so that the cans went 
down with a clatter, and the milk was quite a pool. ‘ My hunderd 
pound that I’d toiled so hard for! Gentlefolk, wherever be all the 
money a gone?” 

Well, it was a painful scene. One we were glad to get outof. The 
Squire, outrageously angry at the way he had been done out of his 
money, insisted on going to Parrifer Hall. Mr. Brandon rode his cob; 
Duffham stepped into his surgery to leave the gallipot and get his hat. 

“‘]’ll find out where he is off to hide himself, and I’ll have the law of 
him,” foamed the Pater. And by the time we arrived, what with the 
heat of anger and what with the sun, he was redder than a boiled 
lobster. 

One might have fancied a sale was going on. The doors were open: 
boxes belonging to some of the servants were lying by the side 
entrance, ready to be carted away; people (creditors and curiosity- 
mongers) stood about. Sam Rimmer’s master, the butcher, came out 
of the house as we went in, swearing in a red-hot flame. Miss Phebus 
was in the hall, and seemed to have been having it out with him. She 
was a light-haired, bony lady of thirty-five, or so, and had made a 
rare good gipsy that day in the tent. Her eyes were peculiar: green 
in some lights, yellow in others : a frightfully hard look they had got 
this morning. 

“Oh, Mr. Todhetley, I am so.glad to see you!” she said. “It is 
a cruel turn that the Clement-Pells have served me! leaving me here 
without warning, to bear the brunt of all this! Have you come in the 
interests of friendship to the family ?” 

“I’ve come after my own interests, ma’am,” returned the Pater. 
“ To find out if I can where Clement-Pell has gone: and to see if I 
can get back any of the money I have been done out of.” 

“Why it seems everybody must be a creditor!” she exclaimed in 
surprise, on hearing this. 

‘“‘T know I am one,” was his answer. 

“To serve me such a trick,—to behave to me with this duplicity: 
it is infamous,” went on Miss Phebus, after she had related to us the 
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chief events of the Sunday, as connected with the story of the dying 
uncle and the telegram. “If I get the chance, I will have the law 
against them, Mr. Todhetley.” 

“Tt is what a few more of us mean to do, ma’am,”.he answered. 

“They owe me forty pounds. Yes, Mr. Duffham, it is forty pounds: 
and I cannot afford to lose it. Mrs. Pell has put me off from time to 
time: and I supposed it to be all right ; I suspected nothing. They 
have not treated me well lately, either. Leaving me here to take care 
of the house while they were enjoying themselves up at Kensington! 
I had a great mind to give warning then. The German governess got 
offended while they were in town, and left. Some friend of Fabian 
Pell’s was rude to her.” 

A little man looked into the room just then; noting down the fur- 
niture with his eye. “None of these here articles must be moved, 
you understand, mum,” he said to Miss Phebus. 

“ Don’t talk to me,” she answered wrathfully. “Iam going out of 
the house as soon as I can put my things together.” And the man 
went away again. 

“If I had but suspected !” she resumed to us, her angry tone full 
of pain; “and I think I might, had I exercised my wits. My 
room is next to Mrs. Pell’s; but it’s not much larger than a 
closet, and has no fire-place in it: she only gave it me because it 
was not good enough for anybody else. Saturday night was very 
hot—as you must remember—and I could not sleep. The window 
was open, but the room felt like an oven. After tossing about for I 
don’t know how long, I got up and opened the door, thinking it might 
bring me a breath of air. At that moment I heard sounds below— 
the quiet shutting of a door and the advance of footsteps. Pondering 
who could be up so late, I peeped out and saw Mrs, Pell. She came 
up softly, a candle in her hand, and her face quite curious and altered 
—aged, and pale, and haggard. She must be afraid of the ghosts, I 
thought to myself, as she turned off into her chamber—for we had been 
telling ghost-stories that night up to bed-time. After that, I did not get 
to sleep ; not, as it seemed, for hours ; and all the while I heard drawers 
being opened and shut in her bed and dressing room. She must even 
then have been preparing for the flight.” 

“ And the dying uncle was invented for the occasion, I presume,” 
remarked Mr. Duftham. 

All I know is, I never heard of an uncle before,” she tartly an- 
swered. ‘I asked Mrs. Clement-Pell on Sunday night where he lived, 
and how long a journey they had to go: she answered shortly that he 
was at his country house, and bade me not tease her. Mr. Duffham 
can my own boxes be stopped ?” 

“JT should think nobody would attempt to do it,” he answered. 
“But I’d get them out as soon as I could, were I you, Miss Phebus.” 
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*¢ What a wreck it will be!” she exclaimed. 

“You've said the word, ma’am,” put in Mr. Brandon, who had left 
his horse outside. ‘And not only here. Wrecks they’ll be; and 
many of ’em.,” 

We stood looking at one another ruefully. The Pater had come to 
hunt up his two hundred pounds; but there did not seem to exist 
much chance of his doing it. ‘‘ Look here,” said he suddenly to the 
governess, “ where was that telegram sent from ?” 

“We have not been able to discover. It was only seen by Mrs. 
Pell. After she had read it aloud, she crushed it up in her hand, as if 
in frightful distress, and called out about the poor dear old uncle. She 
took care it should not be seen, we may be very sure.” 

* But who sent the telegram ?” 

“I don’t know,” said Miss Phebus viciously. ‘“ Her husband, no 
doubt. Neither was the luggage labelled: we have remembered the 
fact since.” 

“T think we might track ’em by that luggage,” observed the Pater. 
“ Five big boxes.” 

“If you do track ’em by it I’ll eat the luggage wholesale,” cried wise 
old Brandon. ‘‘Clement-Pell’s not a fool, nor his wife either. They'll 
go off in just the opposite direction that they appeared to go—and 
their boxes in another. As to Pell, he was probably unknown at the 
distant station the groom drove him to.” 

There was no end to serve by staying longer at the house, and we 
quitted it, leaving poor Miss Phebus to her temper. I had never 
much liked her; but I could not help feeling for her that unlucky 
morning. 

‘“‘What’s to be done now?” gloomily cried the Squire while old 
Brandon was mounting. “It’s like being in a wood, that you can’t 
get out of, this is. If Clement-Pell had played an honest part with me : 
if he had come and said, ‘Mr. Todhetley, I am in sore need of a 
little help,’ and told me a bit about things: I don’t say that I’d have 
refused him the money. But to dupe me out of it in the specious 
way he did was nothing short of swindling; and I will bring him to 
book for it if I can.” ; 

That day was only the beginning of sorrow. There have been such 
cases since: perhaps worse ; where a kind of wholesale ruin has fallen 
upon a neighbourhood : but none, to me, have equalled that. It was 
the first calamity of the kind in my experience: and in all things, 
whether of joy or sorrow, our earliest impressions are the vivid ones. 
It is the first step that costs, the French tell us: and that’s true of all 
things. 


The ruin turned out to be wider even than was feared ; the distress 
greater. Some had only lost part of their spare cash. It was mortify- 
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ing; but it did not affect their prosperity further, or take from them 
the means of daily livelihood : no luxuries need be given up, or any 
servants dispensed with. Others had invested so much that it would 
throw them back years, perhaps cripple them for life. Pitiable enough. 
that, but not the worst. It was as nothing to those who had lost their 
all. 

People made it their business to find out more of Mr. and Mrs. 
Clement-Pell than had been known before. Both were of quite obscure 
origin, it turned out, and he had of been a lawyer in London, but only 
a clerk. So much the more credit to him for getting on to be some- 
thing better. If he had but had the sense to let well alone! But she? 
—well, all I mean to say here, is this: that the farmers she had turned 
up her nose at, were better born and bred than she was. Let that go: 
other women have been just as foolishly upstart as Mrs, Clement-Pell. 
One fact came out that I think vided the public worse than any : that 
his christian name was Clement and his surname Pell. He had united 
the two when growing into a great man, and put a “J.” before the 
Clement, which had no right there. Mr. Brandon had known it all 
along—at least, he chanced to know that in early life his name was 
simply Clement Pell. The Squire, when he got to hear of this, went 
into a rage of reproach at old Brandon, because he had not told it. 

“Nay, why should I have sought to do the man an injury?” 
remonstrated Mr. Brandon. “It was no business of mine, that I 
should interfere. We must live and let live, Squire, if we care to go 
through the world peaceably.” 

The days went on, swelling the list of creditors who came forward to 
declare themselves such. The wonder was, that so many had been 
taken in. But you see, people had not made it their business to pro- 
claim that their money lay with Clement-Pell. Gentlefolks who lived 
on their fortunes ; professional men of all classes, including the clergy ; 
commercial men ofa high and low degree ; small tradespeople ; widows 
with a slender income, and spinsters with less. If Clement-Pell had 
taken the means of these people, not intentionally to swindle them, as 
the Squire put it in regard to his own, but only knowing there was a 
risk that they would not be safe, he must have been a hard and cruel 
man. I think the cries of the defrauded of that unhappy time must 
have gone direct to heaven. 

He was not spared. Could hard words injure an absentee, Clement- 
Pell must have come in for all kinds of harm. His ears burned, I 
should fancy—if there’s any truth in the saying that ears turn hot when 
distant friends give pepper. The queerest fact was, that no money 
seemed to be left. Of all the millions that Clement-Pell had been 
worth, or had to play with, none remained. It was inconceivable. 
What had become of the stores?—the hoards of gold; the chests, 
popularly supposed to be stuffed full; the bank-notes ; all the floating 
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capital? Nobody could tell. People gazed at each other with dis- 
mayed faces as they asked it. Bit by bit, the awful embarrassment in 
which he had been plunged for years, came to light. The fictitious 
capital he had created had eaten up itself: and the good money of the 
public had been eaten with it. Of course he had made himself secure 
and carried off loads, said the maddened crediiors. But they might 
have been mistaken there. 

For a week or two confusion reigned. Accountants set to work in 
a fog ; official assignees strove to come to the bottom of the muddy 
waters. Of course there existed some of what people called securities ; 
but they were so hemmed in by claims and debts that the only result 
Jooming out was—that there’d be nothing for anybody. Clement-Pell 
had done well to escape, or the unhappy victims had certainly tarred 
and feathered him. All that while he was being searched for, and not 
a clue could be obtained. Stranger perhaps to say, there was no clue 
to his wife and daughters. The five boxes had disappeared. It was 
ascertained that certain boxes, answering to the description of these, 
had been sent to London on the Monday from a populous station by 
quick train, and were claimed at the London terminus by a gentleman 
who did zot bear any resemblance to Clement-Pell. I’m sure the 
excitement of the affair was something before unknown to the 
Squire, raging up hill and down dale in the August weather, and 
must have been as good to him as a course of Turkish baths. 

Ah me! it is all very well to write of it in a light strain at this dis- 
tance of time; but God alone knows how many hearts were broken 
by it. 

One of the worst cases was poor Jacob Palmerby’s. He had saved 
money that brought him in about a hundred a year in his old age. 
Clement-Pell got hold of the money, doubled the interest, and Palmerby 
thought a golden era had set in. For several years now he had en- 
joyed it. His wife was dead; his only son, who had been a sizar at 
Cambridge, was a curate in London. With the bursting-up of Clement- 
Pell Jacob Palmerby’s means burst up: he had literally not a sixpence 
left in the world. The blow seemed to ‘have struck him stupid. He 
mostly sat in silence, his head hanging on his breast: his clothes 
uncared for. ; 

“Come, Palmerby, you must cheer up, you know,” said the Squire 
to him one evening that we looked in at Rock Cottage, and found Mr. 
Brandon there. 

‘“‘ Me cheer up,” he returned, lifting his face for a moment—and in 
the last fortnight it had gone ten years older. “ What am I to cheer 
up for? There’s nothing left. J can go into the workhouse—but 
there’s poor Michael.” 

“ Michael ?” 
“My son, the parson. The capital that ought to have been his 
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after me, and brought him in his hundred a year as it did me before I 
drew it from the funds, is gone. Gone. It’s of him I think. He has 
been a good son always. I hope he won’t take to curse me.” 

“‘Parsons don’t curse, you know, and Michael will be a good son 
still,” said Mr. Brandon, shrilly. ‘‘ Don’t you fret, Palmerby. Fretting 
does no good.” 

“Tt ’ud wear out a donkey—as I tell him,” put in the old woman 
servant, Nanny, who had brought in his supper of bread-and-milk. 

He did not lift his head ; just swayed it once from side to side by 
way of general response. 

“It’s the way he goes on all day, masters,” whispered Nanny when 
we went out. ‘“ His heart’s a-breaking—and I wish it was that knave 
of a Pell’s instead. All these purty flowers to be left,” pointing to the 
clusters of roses and geraniums and honeysuckles within the gate, “and 
the chairs and tables to be sold, and the very beds to be took from 
under us !” 

“Nay, nay, Nanny, it may turn out better than that,” spoke the 
Squire. 

“*Why how can it turn out better?” she asked. “ Pell, he didn’t 
pay the dividends this two times past: and the master, believing as 
all his boasting excuses was gospel, never thought o’ pressing for ’t. If 
we be in debt to the landlord and others, is it our fault? But the sticks 
and stones must be sold to pay, and the place be given up. There be 
the work’us for me; I know that, and it don’t much matter ; but it Il 
be a crying shame if the poor master have to move into it.” 

So it would be. And there were others in a similar plight to his ; 
nothing else before them. 

‘“* He won’t never live to go—that’s one consolation,” were Nanny’s 
last words as she held the gate open. ‘Good evening to ye, sirs; 
good evening, Master Johnny.” 

What with talking to Dobbs the blacksmith, and staying with 
Duffham to drink what he called a dish of tea, it was nearly dark 
when I set off home; the Squire and Mr. Brandon having gone off 
without me. I was vaulting over the stile to take the near way across 
the fields, expecting to catch it, when a man shot into my path from 
behind the hedge. 

“ Johnny Ludlow.” 

Well, I did feel surprised. It was Gusty Pell! 

“ Halloa!” said I. “I thought you were in Scotland.” 

“‘T was there,” he answered. And then, while we looked at one 
another, he began to tell me the reason of his coming away. Why 
it is that all kinds of people seem to put confidence in me and trust 
me with matters they’d never speak of to others, I have never found 
out. Had it been Tod, for instance, Gusty Pell would never have 
shown himself out of the hedge to talk to him. 
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Gusty, shooting the grouse on the moors, had found his purse 
emptied of its last coin. He wrote to his father for more; wrote and 
wrote; but none arrived: neither money nor letter. Being par- 
ticularly in want of supplies he borrowed a sovereign or two from his 
friends, and came off direct to see the reason why. Arrived within a 
few miles of home he heard very ugly rumours; stories that startled 
him. So he waited and came on by night, thinking it more prudent 
not to show himself. 

“ Tell me all about it, Johnny Ludlow, for the love of goodness !” 
he cried, his low voice a little hoarse with agitation, and his hand 
grasping my arm like avice. “I have been taking a look at the place 
outside”—pointing up the road towards Parrifer Hall—“ but it seems 
to be empty.” 

It was empty, save for a man who had charge of the things until the 
sale could take place. Softening the narratien a little, and not calling 
everything by the name the public did, I told the facts to Gusty. 

He drew a deep breath at the end, like fifteen sighs put into one. 
Then I asked him how it was he had not heard these things—not been 
written to. 

“JT don’t know. I have been moving about in Scotland, and I sup- 
pose my later letters did not reach home. ‘The last letter I got was 
from Constance, giving me an account of some grand féte here that 
had taken place the previous day.” 

“Yes. I was at it with Todhetley and the Whitneys. The—the 
crisis came three or four days after that.” 

“Johnny, where’s my father?” he asked, after a pause, his voice 
sunk to a lower whisper. 

“It is not known where.” 

“Ts it true that he is being—being looked for?” 

“T am afraid it is.” 

“ And, if they find him—what then? Why don’t you speak?” he 
impatiently added. 

‘“‘T don’t know what. Some people say it will only be a bad case 
of bankruptcy.” 

“ Any way, it is a complete smash.” 

“Yes, it’s that.” ‘ 

“Will it, do you think, be final ruin, Johnny? Ruin utter and 

unmitigated ?” 

“It is that already—to many persons round about. I conclude it 
must be so to your people.” 

Gusty took off his hat to wipe his brow. It looked damp and white 
in the starlight. 

“‘ What will become of me? I must fly too,” he muttered, as if to 

the stars in the sky. “And what of Fabian?—he cannot remain in 
his regiment. Johnny Ludlow, this blow is like death.” 
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And it struck me that of the two, Gusty Pell, non-religious though 
he was, would rather have met death. I felt dreadfully sorry for him. 

‘“¢Where’s James?” he suddenly asked. “Is he gone too?” 

‘‘ James disappeared on the Sunday, it’s said. ’Twould hardly have 
been safe for him to stay : the popular feeling is bitter.” 

“‘Well—I must make myself scarce again also,” he said, after a 
pause. ‘Could you lend me a pound or so, Johnny, if you’ve got it 
about you?” 

I told him I wished I had: he should have been heartily welcome 
to it. Pulling out my pockets, I counted it all up—two shillings and 
fivepence. Gusty turned from it with disdain. 

“ Well, good evening, Johnny. Thank you for your good wishes— 
and for telling me what you have. I don’t know to whom else I could 
have applied : and I am glad to have chanced to meet you.” 

He shook my hand, got over the stile, and crept away close to the 
hedge, as if he intended to make the direction of Alcester. I stood 
and watched him until he was hidden in the shadows. 

And so the Pells, one and all, went out to exile in some unknown 
region ; and the poor duped people stayed to face their ruin at home. 
It was an awful time, and that’s the truth. 

Jounny LUDLow. 
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HAMILTON BROTHERS. 


a 


E did not think it worth while to light the gas, as we were going 
out again. So we sat and talked in the firelight, Frank and I, 
just as we had sat and talked a hundred times before in the busy, back- 
ward years which we two brothers had spent together. But this evening, 
for the first time, we talked without dropping into that utterly restful 
silence, which only those can enjoy who understand each other well ; 
perhaps, indeed, only those who love each other dearly. It had been 
a busy day, but for me its work had been light, in anticipation of the 
pleasure the evening was to bring. It was Lettice Oldfield’s birthday, 
and we were to keep it to-night at the Dome House. I had been 
walking all day, yet when the pencilled cross was put against the last 
name on my list of town patients, I entered our quiet sitting-room, 
feeling nothing of fatigue or hunger ; feeling only that, after an hour's 
rest, the chief joy which the world held for me would be mine—I 
should be with Lettice. But while I sat opposite Frank, and watched 
the firelight playing on his face, slowly there crept into my heart some- 
thing that was as far deeper than fatigue or hunger as our thoughts were 
deeper than the idle words we spoke—a feeling which I vaguely knew 
must be pity—but whether for myself or Frank I could not tell. 

Suddenly looking up, Frank met my eyes fixed upon his moody face, 
and running his fingers lazily through his curly hair, he laughed ; but 
his laugh had not its old warm, careless ring. 

“‘ How well Bent seems to be getting on out in Melbourne, Max,” he 
said. “ His letter to you is filled with his own prosperity.” 

“Tt seems to me merely written to ask if we could send him out an 
assistant,” I answered, speaking lightly ; for I did not want to-night to 
hear Frank complaining of our lot. He had lately got into the way of 
seeming discontented with the struggle of his life, and I had failed in 
every argument with him. Half our time and attention was taken up 
by our dispensary duties, which brought us in just eighty pounds a year ; 
and only very slowly and gradually could we make our own practice in 
Redbury. So, knowing Frank loved the old town dearly, and had 
chosen his own profession, I felt there was nothing for.us to do but 
to struggle on; and he was weary of hearing me tell him that. 

“Of course you do not know any assistant to send out to Bent,” 
Frank said, turning his eyes to the fire again, and speaking with slow 
petulance. ‘The poorest young surgeons of your acquaintance are 
Hamilton Brothers, and, thank Heaven, we have not yet fallen quite so 
low as to exile ourselves voluntarily as drug mixers to Bent. I would 
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not change quarters with him for any consideration, but I fear I envy 
his success. You must own, Max, that it is hard fighting here.” 

‘So it is everywhere, in any profession, just at first,” I answered, 
quietly. ‘There is but one thing we can do. However small our 
income, we can live down to it, and work hard to increase it. That, I 
take it, is the secret of success, Frank. Now, do not let us think about 
these things to-night. Why should we take gloomy faces to the Dome 
House, to greet Lettice on her birthday ?” 

“ You never will think seriously about our poverty,” Frank replied 
without offering to move; his head bent in the caressing firelight, his 
gaze deep in among the ruddy coals. “But I think of it seriously— 
aye, and hopelessly, too—day and night. How am I to—marry on such 
a pittance as we possess now ?” 

Very slowly the burning crimson rose to my face, though no eyes 
could see it. 

“We can talk of that,” I said, as gently as I could, ‘‘ when you want 
to marry.” 

“You speak as if we were boys,” he answered, impatiently. “Iam 
more than five-and-twenty now, and Lettice is eighteen to-day. Isn’t 
she?” 

“Yes, Eighteen to-day.” 

The words were uttered clearly in the silence, but my own voice 
sounded unfamiliar to me. I tried to read his face, but my eyes ached 
so sadly in their eagerness that I raised my hand and covered them. 

“You see, Max, if I had a good practice,” Frank went on, 
still without looking up, “I could propose to Lettice at once ; and we 
might be married in—a year, say, at latest. But as matters stand the 
thing is impossible. Now isn’t it hard to know this, longing as I do 
to win Lettice for my wife?” 

“To win Lettice for your wife? That is your hope, Frank?” 

“Yes. How oddly you speak! I suppose you feel at last that it 
is hard to wait and struggle?” 

“T could wait very patiently, and struggle very hard, with such a 
hope as that.” 

“ But I cannot,” he answered, peevishly. ‘I love her so sincerely 
and so eagerly that waiting is a fearful trial.” 

The firelight flickered and faded a little. Frank lay back in his low 
chair, his head still bent, his eyes still tracing out his thoughts among 
the coals. With a heavy pain at my heart I watched his fair face, and 
tried to grasp the great, intangible sorrow which surrounded me. 

“Frank, do you feel that the waiting is a trial, too, for—her?” 

“I know what you mean,” he answered, slightly pausing. “ Yes, 
Max, I think so.” 

“Do you know it?” I questioned, in a low voice, whose sadness 
touched my own heart. And ‘he answered, with no pause at all. 
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“Yes, Max, I know it.” 

Again it was I who broke the long silence, and again my own voice 
almost startled me. 

“We have so little time to-night that we will not begin to talk of. 
this. Another day we can look at your chances of marrying.” 

“So preciously little they are,” he muttered, rising as I did, “that 
looking at them won’t take us long.” 

Frank was standing in the gaslight at the door when I joined him. 
At the sound of my step, he turned his bright, handsome face, and 
laughed. 

“You have been longer dressing, Max, than I ever knew you; yet— 
by Jove! how white and—odd you look.” 

“T haven’t been quite all this time dressing,” I answered lightly. “I 
have been doing a little book-keeping, and reading over Bent’s letter 
again, and making up my mind.” 

*“The last an elaborate process, evidently,” he laughed, as we 
walked through the quiet streets together. “To what fashion have you 
made it up to-night ?” 

“‘T have made up my mind to go out to Bent.” 

“ To—wHAT? ” 

Frank was standing still upon the pavement, his one detaining hand 
upon my arm. His eyes filled with a great incredulous astonishment. 

‘“* What are you saying, Max?” 

“Simply what I mean, old fellow. Come along, and walk off your 
surprise. I want a change, and a change holding out some prospect of 
success. Why should I not seize this opportunity?” 

“‘But—you take me so fearfully by surprise,” stammered Frank. 
“‘ Why, you are a far cleverer surgeon than Bent ; you to go and be his 
servant. You must be mad.” 

“Then all the more need of change for me,” I said, laughing 
slightly. 

“But how is it? You have always been so fond of this town. 
Your friends are all here.” 

“T will try to make others there.” 

“‘T say again the proposal seems madness, Max. Whaton earth has 
made you form this strange, sudden resolution ?” 

“‘ Many thoughts,” I answered, a little wearily. “I feel.it is the 
best thing for me.” 

“‘ But I believed you never faint-hearted,” Frank persisted. ‘“ Where 
is your favourite axiom that ‘ Each unto himself his life can fortunize?’” 

“More than ever in my heart to-nighi, dear fellow. I fancy the 
fortunizing will be easier to me there than it—can be here. Now, let 
us forget business for a few hours. Here we are at the Dome House.” 

We stood under the bare old lime-tree, which in summer shaded 
the doorway, and my hand was on the bell, when Frank stayed it, and 
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spoke a few words in unusual earnestness. “Tell me one thing, Max, 
before we goin. You do not decide to leave: here for my sake— 
because I have so often complained that our practice is not sufficient 

‘for two; and because you know I want to marry, and cannot do so 
as we are? You would not leave your home, and your friends, and 
me, and go out to drudgery for ‘iat reason, Max? I shall not be com- 
fortable unless you tell me that you do it for your own sake.” 

Knowing that my going would spare me one great pain which, in my 
cowardice, I shrank from, I answered him with a quick “ Yes ;” pulling 
the handle of the bell sharply as I spoke, that he might not have time 
to reply. But before we entered the hall he laid his hand softly on my 
shoulder, and whispered, “I always trust implicitly to your better judg- 
ment, Max, and I always will.” And from that moment I felt that the 
way lay straight and smooth before my brother, and that even he him- 
self could see no shadow on it. 

How distinctly, through a long, dark vista of lonely years, do I see 
the dainty, white-clad figure of the dear, bright little friend who was 
my hostess on that last night! How distinctly could I afterwards recall 
every word and smile of hers, though never before had it been pain to 
me to watch her and to listen to her, as it was upon that birthday night. 

We drank her health in true old-fashioned style; and, after Frank’s 
impetuous, loving speech, my words were cold and slow. And yet— 
and yet the unacknowledged and unanswered love that filled my heart 
was stronger and deeper far than his. I felt it was so, even then, while 
she thanked us both so shyly, with the soft, bright blush upon her 
cheek. I knew and felt it even more surely still through the long 
years when the bright young face was only a memory. 

Frank and I soon followed Lettice from the dining-room, leaving Mr. 
Oldfield there alone, as we always did, with the tacit understanding 
that he could enjoy his forty winks just as comfortably as if he had no 
guests. 

Before the fire, in the pretty gas-lit drawing-room, knelt Lettice, 
watching laughingly—and yet I thought a little wistfully—a row of nuts 
placed on the lower bar of the grate. Her little sister, a pretty, spoilt 
child of eleven or twelve, was holding her there, and laughing gleefully 
as the nuts cracked or blazed. 

“That’s me!” she cried, after a small explosion, looking mis- 
chievously up at Frank, who had hastened forward, and was kneeling 
now upon the rug beside the girls. ‘“ You love me better than you 
love Lettice, Frank ; and I and Lettice love you just about the same.” 

“ Amy,” I anxiously inquired, bending my head over hers, that I 
might not see the eager, impassioned contradiction of Frank’s eyes as 
they met Lettice’s; ‘which of these martyrs at the stake represents 
me?” 

“This one, Max,” the child replied, delightedly. “You burn so 
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slowly, and so coldly. You don’t care much about either of us. Does 
he, Lettice ?” 

“No,” answered Lettice, quietly, looking up into her sister’s face, 
but not beyond. 

“Then if that other martyr represents Lettice,” said Frank, bending 
eagerly to watch the nuts, “ how does she burn, Amy ?” 

“Oh, very oddly, indeed,” answered Amy, with important delibera- 
tion. ‘She cares just the same for all of us. It’s a most tiresome 
thing when a nut does that. There’s no fun at all in it, is there, 
Max?” 

“This ceremony is a mystery to me,” I laughed, as I kissed the 
small lips ; “ but I know why Lettice’s nut burns in that unsatisfactory 
manner. Of course, as she will not believe in its prophecy, it will not 
prophesy truly for her.” 

“But they do prophesy truly,” replied Amy, “if you burn them quite 
properly, as I was taught in Scotland; two together. Shall we do it 
now, Lettice? I’ll burn you with Max or Frank, which ever you like to 
choose. You chose Frank before ; will you choose him this time too? 
and I’ll be with Max.” 

I could not help a swift, intent glance into her face ; and while I did 
so, her eyes, pure and clear, met mine without drooping. Then she 
answered Frank’s joyful, entreating question with her pretty low laugh. 

“T think I have been martyred sufficiently, especially considering 
that it is my birthday, and I ought to be treated well. Amy, ring for 
tea. Max,” she said to me, as she rose, “do you know you are reading 
too hard? I see it in your face to-night.” She was standing close 
beside me, and as she raised her bright young face to me, so earnest 
in its kindness, yet understanding me so little, my heart beat with a 
great keen pain in every throb. 

“So I tell him,” put in Frank ; “ but he is determined todo it. He 
has made up his mind to be a great man, and I feel it only kind to 
remind him constantly that his ambition is fated never to be realized. 
Luck in this is as necessary as skill, and we Hamiltons never had a 
stroke of luck in our lives.” 

‘“‘In that case, why do you trouble yourself to aim so high, Max?” 
asked Lettice, waiting with quaint gravity for my answer. 

“T don’t know,” I answered, my words coming with an effort. 
“‘¢Who aims at the sky shoots higher far than he that means a tree.’” 

“‘ Yes, I know,” she said, once more raising her warm, happy eyes to 
my cold, stern face. ‘“ And wins his aim always, shooting as Herbert 
meant.” 

“‘ How was that ?” asked Frank. 

“¢ Pitching his behaviour low, his projects high,’” quoted Lettice, 
softly. ‘Don’t you think, Max, that the first is far harder to do than 
the second?” 
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“T certainly don’t see how hard reading is to help him in either,” 
put in Frank, before I had time to answer. 

“Nor do I,” she replied, with a bright, sudden laugh, as she turned 
to him again, “and I appreciate your motive in trying the opposite 
course. You do not read hard; do you, Frank?” 

“No. Very easily—when I read at all. But then I do not want 
to be a great man. I merely want to win a happy, easeful home, and 
—my wife.” 

I do not know how he could have said it; his eager eyes forcing 
their tale of love upon her as she stood there beside him in the pitiless 
glare. I spoke hurriedly; in a light, cool tone which told nothing of 
the strange pain I felt in every word. 

“The fact is, Lettice, Frank cannot understand my last new whim 
—which is to go out to Melbourne to join an old friend of ours.” 

And this was how I told her; on her birthday night. I, who had 
worked, and hoped, and waited, for the fulfilment of that one bright 
dream which now lay shattered into fragments in the pretty, cheerful 
room. 

“ Amy, run and fetch papa to tea, dear.” 

“What do you think, Lettice, of this new project of Max’s?” 
asked Frank, laughingly, as she moved by the tea-table. “Is it high 
enough ?” 

“T think,” said Lettice, taking her seat, and softly moving the 
cups upon the tray without looking up at either of us, “that it is 
not high at all. But if Max thinks it is, I suppose he does well to 
carry it out.” 

Just then Amy, who had earned a pair of gloves from her father 
in the dining-room, led him in with a face full of pride and conquest. 

“Max,” he said, looking curiously at me as he settled himself com- 
fortably with his back to the fire; “what's this the little one tells me? 
You are surely not thinking, in any seriousness, of going abroad?” 

“T have decided to do so, sir, indeed; as soon as Frank and I 
can arrange matters here.” 

“TI cannot believe it. Why, if my own daughter had suddenly 
told me she was going I could not have been more astonished. What 
can have decided you ?” 

“I have learnt by experience,” I said, trying to force a laugh, 
“that Redbury is unfortunately too healthy a place to support so 
many doctors.” 

“Besides which,” added Mr. Oldfield, laughing too, “you have 
also learned by experience, that its inhabitants are those terribly 
wise people Dryden speaks of, who depend on exercise for cure, 
and take long walks instead of doses. Well, this is of course, as 
we all know, a darkened age, Max; but I doubt whether you will 
find it much lighter in Australia. I know that Z would not care 
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to break up my old home and my old friendships on the chance. 
What do you say, Lettice ?” 

“TI suppose, Max,” she said, looking up at me with a little gentle 
smile upon her lips, “that this is the way you have chosen for fortu- 
nizing your own life—according to your old idea that each does 
it for himself.” 

“Yes, Lettice; this is the way I have chosen,” I answered, taking 
my tea with a hand which never shook, though its pulse beat wildly. 

Frank and I walked home that night very silently. I think we had 
never before passed along the narrow, quaint old streets after an 
evening spent with Lettice, without talking of her, and of the home 
she made so bright and happy. But when we entered our own silent 
room we both hesitated, as if unwilling to separate so. 

“Max,” began Frank at last, stooping down to push a spill into 
the smouldering fire, “this house seems dreary enough to return to 
even with you. What will it seem, I wonder, when you are gone?” 

“Tt depends on who shall live here then, dear fellow,” I answered. 
“No house where you and Lettice live could be dreary in any way.” 

I could see the scarlet rush into his face even before he lighted 
the gas. Then he turned to me with joyous eyes; and leaning on 
the chimney-piece asked me laughingly when I would come back and 
prove that for myself. 

“IT will come,” I said, quite cheerfully, “‘in—let me see—in twenty 
years, perhaps.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Max,” he cried, in his quick earnestness uncon- 
sciously laying one hand upon my arm; “you will come for my 
wedding.” 

“For your wedding ?” I echoed, as if the words spoken so simply 
had bewildered me. “ Frank, does she really love you?” 

‘““Why, Max, old fellow, I never saw you so nervous before. Are 
you afraid that I am deceiving myself—or that she is deceiving me?” 

“*‘ No—never afraid of that. You 4zow she loves you, Frank ?” 

“ Yes, Max, I know it.” 

“Then I will come—unless you marry within ten years’ time.” 

Frank’s whistle of astonishment broke into a hearty laugh. “A 
nice little waiting time you allow us, Max. We shall certainly have 
had leisure to think it well over.” 

“‘If you don’t marry until then,” I went on, laughing too, “I will 
come. If you do, you must have your big brother represented ; and I 
will come to you for a holiday in ten years’ time.” 

“Ten years!” mused Frank, “what a weary time to look on to, 
unless one is anticipating a happy future.” 

“As you are, dear fellow,” I interrupted, hastily. ‘‘ Now let us go 
to bed. This has been a long day, and to-morrow brings its own 
work. Good night.” 
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“Remember, Max,” said Frank, in his generous, offhand way, as he 
took my hand, “I do not take your half of anything without repaying 
you its full value, though I may have to work off the debt by degrees, 
and not one farthing of our savings do I touch.” 

“ All right,” I said, laughing a little, though my eyes were growing 
dim, ‘I will take sufficient for all my expenses ; but you can never be 
my debtor. We both start fairly. I am going out to fortunize my 
own life; and you are staying at home to fortunize yours. We will 
both do our best, and then—however little it may be—it will be well 
done. Good night, once more.” 


Day after day, until the very last hour came, had I shrunk from 
bidding farewell to Lettice. Then I just went to her, as I had gone 
many and many a time before, standing and chatting idly in the pretty 
room where we had often been so gay together. 

“If Frank is to drive here for you in time to catch the express, you 
allow us a very short time indeed,” said Mr. Oldfield. 

“ And yet it is a long good-bye,” added Lettice, jestingly : “you are 
not coming home for a long, long time; are you, Max ?” 

“ Frank and I have made an important arrangement about that,” I 
answered, trying to jest too, because I fancied she would under- 
stand what he had asked me to do. “I am going to stay ten 
years unless he wants me.” 

‘If he does not want you, you prefer staying out there?” 

“Yes. What prospect is there of any one else wanting me?” 

“TI suppose none,” she answered, quietly, “as you say so; but 
we shall all be glad to see you when you return. Not that you 
will care for that either, for you care for nothing, you know, except 
fortunizing your life.” 

Her words, in their quiet, simple scorn, stabbed me to the heart. 

“That is a wide word, Lettice,” I said, “and a word which even yet 
I have not fathomed.” 

“ But you expect to do so in Melbourne?” 

“ T hope to.” 

With an odd little laugh she changed the subject; and very soon 
Frank drove up to the gate. Mr. Oldfield and Amy went out and 
stood beside the dogcart, talking to him, while I followed more slowly. 
Lettice came with me, and stood a minute under the bare old lime-tree, 
with the winter sunshine on her bright young face. And I—looking 
down upon her—knew that this picture would dwell in my heart 
through all my lonely life. 

Her jesting scorn was all gone now; only her eyes were a little 
puzzled, and a little sad. 

“You will be quite happy, Max,” she said, “with that happiness 
which makes others happy too.” 
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“Tell me how, Lettice,” I cried, the strong and passionate love of 
my heart trembling in my voice. “Tell me how to win this hap- 
piness.” 

“T cannot,” she answered, softly. ‘‘I cannot teach you what you 
know so well,” 

“ Lettice,” I said, “‘my one dearest friend, this is the last moment. 
Give me some few words of help to take with me—as a sister would 
have given them to me.” 

Very softly, while her clear, sweet eyes looked bravely into mine, she 
whispered the little verse which has been ever with me since, and has 
helped me often, as her voice could help me in those far-off days. 

‘‘ There is a cross in every lot, 
And an earnest need of prayer ; 


But a lowly heart that leans on God, 
Is happy everywhere.” 


From the gate I looked back wistfully to where she still stood under 
the winter branches, and she smiled one bright, quick smile, and 
ran in, 

Then I sat down beside Frank, and Amy sprang up, and gave me, 
with tear-filled eyes, the only kiss among all my sad good-byes. 

Later on, in the frosty winter morning, we two brothers, who had 
been together all our lives, parted on the deck of the great waiting 
vessel, with only a few broken words, and one long, close, lingering 
hand-grasp. 

II. 


“The ten years are passing, and you must keep your promise, Max, 
and come.” 

I read the words over and over again. It was not yet ten, but over 
seven years since I had set foot in Melbourne, and in every letter Frank 
had sent me through those long years I had expected him to tell me 
what he had told me at last. Yet, now that it was told, the lines 
seemed to swim before my eyes, and my fingers would not write the 
glad and congratulating words I wished to send him. 

“Now that my reward is come,” he wrote, “I claim your promise. 
We only delay our marriage for your arrival. Max, old fellow, you 
would have felt happy for me indeed, if you had seen how willingly Mr. 
Oldfield gave my darling to me. I had been a son to him for years, he 
said ; I could hardly be nearer when I was his daughter’s husband. And 
now my cup of happiness will be full when you come. How soon can 
you be home ?” 

I broke off once more—going back and back ; hardly brave enough 
even yet to look on beyond that going home. ‘ Why should I go?” I 
thought ; leaning my head upon my hands above the untouched paper, 


“They are happy without me. They have all they need; a full content 
y 
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at last; and I—if I go—go only to return again alone, bearing the old 
hunger in my heart. Why should I suffer that pain again—now when 
it has slept so long? Must I see her again, and open the old aching 
wound? I hoped that the struggle was passing when we stood to- 
gether in the frosty sunshine, and she whispered her parting words. 
Yet I promised,—and I will go.” 

So, upon a bright spring morning, Frank and I met once more in 
England ; and tired with a tiredness which I had never felt before in 
all my life, I rested that evening in my own old chair beside the cheery 
home fire ; striving to look back joyfully into my brother’s beaming 
face. It hardly looked older for the seven years we had spent apart, but 
it was changed wonderfully by the happiness which seemed to overflow 
his life. How could it have been otherwise? I thought. What might 
not my own listless face have been if- ? 

‘You are very tired, Max,” said Frank, in his quick, glad tones. 

“A little; but I was not thinking of that. I was thinking how 
utterly content you look, Frank.” 

“So I ought to, ought I not? because I am so utterly content. Do 
I look changed in any other way ?” 

‘No, none.” 

“You do, Max,” he continued, a little thoughtfully. ‘ You look—I 
can hardly tell how—as if you had been living much longer than I have, 
and yet I don’t mean that you look much older. You are just as you 
always were, I think; and yet you look as if you had lived a great 
deal in those seven years—if you can understand. But indeed you must 
have been working to some purpose to have won yourself a name as you 
have done. What will Bent do now, without you? for you are never 
going back, Max, never. I suppose he has earned a fortune by now 
as we said he would ; if he has not, he ought to have done with such a 
_ partner; and he must keep up his practice alone. Mine has increased 
so greatly that it can only now be carried on by Hamilton Brothers. 
Max, old fellow, does not the old name sound more winning to you 
than that of the new firm out in exile? But I will not urge this to-night,” 
he added, almost as if he could read what pain the thought gave me. 
“So I look utterly content, do I? yet I have had trouble too. You 
ought to say you see the traces, Max.” 

‘“‘ What trouble has it been?” I asked. 

“ A trouble of five years ago, Max,” he answered, quietly ; “‘a trouble 
I never felt that I could tell you in a letter. When I first asked Lettice 
to be my wife she—refused me, Max.” 

“J feared so, Frank,” I said, so low that he stooped forward to catch 
the words. “I feared so from your silence at that time. But never 
mind, dear fellow, as it has ended so brightly.” 

“No, I don’t mind now one atom. It has ended so brightly, as you 
say. You are too tired to go out this evening of course, Max? but as 
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I promised to run in, and tell them all of your arrival as soon as I had 
brought you safely to Redbury, I will just go across for a minute or 
two, if you don’t mind.” 

“T will come with you,” I said, and rose at once. It would be less 
hard now than it could ever be again. 

It seemed like a dream to be walking once more at Frank’s side, 
along the shadowy streets; and still more like a dream to be entering 
unannounced the pretty familiar room, where Lettice sat alone at the 
window, sewing in the twilight. 

“‘ Lettice,” cried Frank, in gay eagerness, “here’s Max.” 

I was standing opposite her, looking down upon her with still, calm 
eyes; the grave elder brother of her affianced husband. She dropped 
her work, and put her two hands into mine in quick, glad greeting ; 
and I spoke to her just as I knew Frank would wish me to speak to 
her ; watching all the while his face as well as hers. She was changed 
more than he was. The face that had been almost childlike in its 
sunny beauty was a woman’s face now; deeper and graver, but in- 
finitely more beautiful, I thought, as I saw its old bright, sunny smile 
still there. She looked up at Frank, a wonderful light shining in her 
eyes. 

“* Now you have all you wish, Frank,” she said. And I felt that she 
was as happy in his love as he was in hers. I stood beside them, 
talking in laughing, genial tones; hoping that she could never guess 
how hardly I had schooled myself to this. 

Presently Frank passed out through the open window, and Lettice, 
looking after him, raised her eyes questioningly to me. 

“You think us all changed, I suppose, Max. Even Frank?” 

“Yes,” I answered, absently. 

‘But you have not seen Amy yet,” she went on, smiling. ‘She of 
course is most changed of all. Frank is gone to fetch her, I fancy. 
He says she is like what I was at her age, but that is only his pleasant 
flattery, for she is very, very pretty.” 

I followed her words dreamily, wondering whether it could really be 
seven years since Lettice and I had stood talking to each other last ; 
while I felt how impossible it was that the little one whom we had all 
combined to pet and spoil could be at all what Lettice was in those 
old sweet days. 

‘“‘ Frank seemed to know exactly where she would be,” Lettice went 
on, a little nervously I fancied in my silence. ‘ You remember the 
low old seat under the lilacs, Max? Amy is as fond of sitting there as 
—as I used to be when I was her age. You used to say too that you 
loved to rest there on a summer evening ; but you have been away so 
long doing so much, that those old memories will be all buried now?” 

“Yes. They are all buried,” I answered, feeling the scarlet mount 
into my face to contradict the coolness of my words. 
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She smiled, a little wistful smile, which had a strange, brave tender- 
ness in it. 

“T too have lived seven years since then,” she said: “but the old 
memories are dear to me, Max; and I would not bury them for all the 
world.” 

“ Because it is so different with you and me,” I faltered. ‘‘I—I think 
I have no courage left. How long Frank stays.” 

“‘T see them in the lower garden now,” she answered, gently, looking 
away from me as I struggled with my pain. 

“ How quickly Amy would have run in to greet me in the old times,” 
I said, speaking once more as I had schooled myself to do; only that 
a little bitterness would creep into the tone. 

“Ves,” laughed Lettice, softly, “ but she will not come this evening 
without Frank. She has been quite timid about your return. She 
asked me to-day if you would think Frank had chosen unwisely because 
she is so much younger than he is ; so ignorant and untried, she 
said.” 

In the bewildered, breathless silence which followed Lettice’s words, 
she looked up at me ; deep shadows gathering in her eyes as if she too 
felt the agony of the doubt ard hope which stirred me. 

“‘ Do you think Frank has chosen wisely, Max, in taking my little 
sister?” she asked, speaking plainly the truth, which she knew now 
that I had never heard. 

“ Lettice—Lettice, is it so?” I stammered, my fingers tight upon the 
chair below me, and my heart beating wildly. 

“Ves, Max,” she answered, “it is so.” And I knew that she could 
read the whole story of my deep and lasting love written in my quiver- 
ing face. 

“ And you, Lettice?” 

“J,” she answered, in a bright, low tone—“ I have waited.” 

Then I covered my face hurriedly ; for boyish tears had overflowed 
my eyes in the untold joy of this surprise. 

“‘ Max,” she whispered, her gentle touch upon my arm, “I thought 
that you knew this, and -had come home for their sakes.” 

“No; not for their sakes, Lettice ; for Frank’s and yours.” 

“Why for my sake?” she asked, tears shining in her own eyes as 
she looked brightly into mine. 

Then, low and brokenly, I told her of my love; the long, hopeless 
love which would not die. And at last she answered, with her little 
gentle hands on mine, and a deep, true gladness shining behind the 
tears. 

*“‘ Max, dear Max, I am very glad I waited.” 


‘“‘ Max,” said Frank that night after we got home, “ may Ihave 
the old plate put back upon the door ?” 
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We both laughed at the idea, for Frank was Dr. Hamilton now, and 
I had half-a-dozen letters after my name ; but we took a candle and 
went off at once to find it. Frank—sitting down and taking it upon 
his knee—brushed the thick dust from it quite tenderly; while I, 
leaning over his shoulder, read the letters as he cleared them. 

“‘* Hamilton Brothers’! It does not do, Frank ; and yet thank God 
for the truth it tells. We are brothers still; we will be brothers to 
the end.” MarK HARDCASTLE. 





THE POET AND HIS HEART. 
Translated from Petrarch. 


“Tell me, my heart, if ever thou hast known 
True love, what is the meaning of the name?” 
Two hearts whose pulses beat in unison, 
Two souls whose every passion is the same. 





“ Next, oh, my heart, I fain would have thee tell 
From what it is derived, and how and where?” 

As wisely might’st thou ask where breezes dwell, 
For this alone we know, that it is there. 


“ And say, tho’ tried with absence, death, or years, 
Say will its early blossom ere decay ?” 

That never was true love which disappears ; 

For love, if true, can never pass away. 
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ON NIELLO AND REPOUSSE WORK. 


HE malleability of the precious metals appears to have been one 

of the earliest discoveries of man ; and the first artificer in gold 

must have dated back almost as far as the first weaver, or the first 

carpenter. Long before iron was turned to profit, before tin was 

brought from the Scilly Isles by Phoenician traders, ornaments in gold 
and silver were common. 

As far back as the time of Abraham, gold reckoned by weight and was 
employed as money, and in Homer the arts of chasing and embossing are 
distinctly alluded to. The Jewish artists manifested their skill in turn- 
ing to account the gold brought from Ophir, for the adornment of the 
Temple ; and silver, we are told, was as stones, in Jerusalem. 

In the early ages of Greece the use of utensils made of the precious 
metals was comparatively rare; it is said that Philip of Macedon, the 
father of Alexander the Great, prized so highly a gold flagon of which 
he was possessed, that he always placed it under his pillow when he 
retired to rest. Nevertheless, the names of several eminent Greek 
artificers in gold have been handed down to us, amongst the rest, one 
Mys, who carved on a drinking cup a scene from the capture of Troy. 
The Corinthians were early celebrated for their exquisite workmanship in 
gold, silver, and brass. 

But it was to the East that the eyes of men turned as to the golden. 
land ; we are not surprised that “as rich as Croesus” has passed into a 
proverb, when we find it stated that he presented to the Shrine of 
Delphi at one offering, gold to the amount of three millions sterling of 
our money ; and Parmenio, in his letter to Alexander, says, in summing 
up the spoils of the Persians, “the weight of goblets of gold is seventy- 
three Babylonian talents and fifty-two mine. The weight of goblets 
inlaid with precious stones is fifty-six Babylonian talents and thirty-four 
mine.” The Babylonian talent was about eighty-two pounds anda 
quarter ; the Attic minz, not quite a pound. 

The use of gold and silver in the service of the table and in orna- 
ments of every kind, was carried to the greatest pitch of extravagance 
under the Roman Empire ; though the workers in gold do not appear to 
have attained to the same excellence as at a former date, for Pliny says 
that in his time ancient specimens were alone valued, and only those 
pieces of plate held in esteem the designs on which are so much worn 
that the figures cannot be distinguished. This may have been one of 
the caprices of fashion, however. 

It was in the days when the Roman hierarchy was in its plenitude of 
power that the art of the goldsmith was most highly prized, and that 
the most exquisite works were designed for the service of the altar. 
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Religion exalted art, and inspired the artist to put forth the utmost 
efforts of his skill. Amongst other styles of goldsmith’s work, the most 
beautiful specimens of which were destined for the use of the Church, 
was that termed Niello, from the Latin word nigellum, denoting its 
black colour. 

This was a very ancient kind of ornament, and is alluded to in several 
old French ballads and romances; we find “ d’ériers noéllez,’ and 
“ depées au point d’or noéllez,” mentioned amongst a knight’s equipments, 
But it was by the Italian goldsmiths of the fifteenth century that thif 
beautiful art was carried to the greatest perfection. 

In order to produce a work in niello, the design is first accurately 
drawn on the gold or silver, more frequently on the latter, and then 
engraved with the burin; the shadows being hatched in the same 
manner as in copper-plate engraving. Then in a silver crucible a mixture 
of copper, lead, sulphur, and borax is fused to the point of vitrifaction ; 
when thoroughly fused it is poured out and allowed to cool. This 
composition is afterwards crushed into a fine powder, and carefully 
scattered over the engraved portion of the silver plate. A sufficient 
degree of heat is now applied to remelt the enamel which flows into the 
engraved lines. The plate is then cleared of the superfluous enamel, 
and lastly polished. 

Niello work was called into requisition for the enrichment of various 
objects, such as chalices, reliquaries, bindings of books for the church 
service, sword hilts, knife handles, and coffers. It was the custom in 
Italy during the middle ages for the bride to convey to her husband’s 
house part of her trousseau in a coffer or cabinet, more or less elabo- 
rately carved and ornamented according to the wealth of the bridal pair. 

These pieces of furniture were generally of ebony and frequently 
divided into compartments, in which were a number of little closed 
recesses or drawers, inlaid with ivory, mother of pearl, agates, and other 
coloured stones, the exterior being stamped with metal plates, decorated 
with heads, crests, or other devices, sometimes in repoussé¢, but more 
frequently in niello. 

But the article on which the skill of the niello worker was most 
elaborately displayed was the pax, a metal plate used in the cele- 
bration of High Mass, during the chanting of the Agnus Dei. It 
is first kissed by the celebrant, and then presented to each of the 
attendant ecclesiastics to salute in turn, with the words, “ Pax tecum.” 

As niello work was incapable of being altered or improved after 
being once completed, it was necessary to take impressions of the 
engraving as it proceeded, in order to test its accuracy. For this 
purpose the plate was covered with a kind of viscid ink, and then 
carefully wiped, so as to leave the ink only in the engraved lines, 
after which the impression was taken on damp clay. But the clay, as 
soon as dry, split, and the impression was lost; to obviate this, a coat- 
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ing of sulphur was sometimes applied to the clay. Several of these 
sulphur impressions from the plates of the old niello workers are still 
in existence. 

One, from a pax of Maso Finiguerra’s, formed part of the late 
Duke of Buckingham’s collection at Stowe, and connected with it is 
quite a romantic story. 

It belonged to a Signor Seratti, Governor of Leghorn, in the time 
of King Ferdinand of Naples. When the king was compelled to 
leave Naples for Palermo, Seratti followed in his train, carrying with 
him all his treasures. The climate of Sicily proved too enervating 
for him, and his health obliged him to leave; but it was not destined 
he should see his native country again. The vessel in which he had 
embarked for Leghorn was attacked and seized by pirates, and Seratti 
was led captive to Algiers, where he died in 1811. His collection 
of engravings, little understood or appreciated by his Algerine captors, 
was conveyed to Malta, and there sold to an English naval officer. 
The sulphur impression that was found amongst them was disposed 
of to the Messrs. Colnaghi for £150, and from them purchased by 
the Duke of Buckingham. 

The story runs that one day a woman entered the workshop of 
Maso Finiguerra, and, while talking to him, laid a parcel of damp 
linen she had been carrying upon his work-bench, without noticing 
that an engraved silver plate prepared for a sulphur impression was 
lying there. She remained talking some time, probably leaning on 
her bundle; when she raised it on taking leave, the goldsmith was 
surprised to perceive an exact impression of his plate upon the linen. 
He caught at the idea, and tried damp paper; and thus commenced 
the art of engraving. 

We are indebted to this accident for several exquisite impressions 
of Maso Finiguerra’s nielli on paper. Two, the “ Procession of the 
Magi,” and the “ Adoration of the Virgin,” on plates about four inches 
square, may be specified as marvels of beauty and delicacy in design 
and execution. The original pax on which is the latter design is now 
in the gallery of the Uffizj at Florence. After this period niello work 
was less practised ; an attempt was made to revive it in the last cen- 
tury, when occasionally blue instead of black enamel was used; but 
it was never again brought to the perfection it had attained in the 
middle ages. 

In the meantime, goldsmith’s work of other kinds was not neglected, 
and artists of the first order applied themselves to chasing and repoussé¢ 
work in gold and silver. They had not recourse to others for their 
designs, but were at once designers, modellers, and chisellers, and were 
held in esteem accordingly. In the fifteenth century, Michael Angelo 
di Viviano was celebrated for his work in the precious metals, and 
also for the friendship in which he was held by the Medici family 
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He it was who designed and fabricated the ornaments of the helmets 
crests, and all the equipments for the grand tournament held by 
Giuliano di Medici on the Piazza di Santa Croce. 

But the most famous amongst the goldsmiths of the middle ages 
was undoubtedly Benvenuto Cellini. In such estimation have his 
works been held, that in 1717 an English traveller in Italy gave 
upwards of six hundred pounds for a silver cup chased by his hand. 
The career of this impetuous, whimsical, independent genius was 
romantic in the extreme; indeed, his autobiography, written for our 
edification, is nothing but a series of stirring adventures. One is lost 
in wonder, how, in the midst of such a whirl, he could find time to 
execute the many rare and beautiful objects that issued from his 
workshop. 

His first essay of any consequence was in rivalry of his master, who 
had received a commission for a silver vase in repoussé, to stand beside 
the elbow of the pope during dinner, and intended to contain the 
bones, fruit rind, and such-like, from the pontifical dinner-plate. 
Cellini’s task was the resetting a parure of jewellery. A wager was 
laid, which of them would gain the largest sum of money by his work, 
Cellini won, as a matter of course, though he allows us to suppose 
he owed his good fortune almost as much to his personal fascinations 
as to his artistic skill. 

It is much to be regretted that more numerous specimens of the 
Italian goldsmith’s work of the middle ages do not remain to us; but 
many of the finest productions of Pollaiuolo, Mazzingho, and others, 
were broken and melted down, during the financial exigencies caused 
by the frequent wars that devastated Italy. 

The goldsmiths of this country had, even from the early ages, con- 
siderable reputation. According to Muratori, English works in gold 
and silver were even in Italy held in great estimation as far back as 
the eighth century. In the beginning of the twelfth century there was 
a monk of St. Albans, of the name of Anketil, who was so celebrated 
for his skill as an artificer in the precious metals, that he received an 
invitation from the King of Denmark to visit that country, in order 
to superintend the construction of various pieces of plate and orna- 
ments in gold and jewels, and also to act as banker and money changer. 
The Abbot of St. Albans presented to Pope Adrian the Fourth a pair 
of gold and silver candlesticks of Anketil’s manufacture, that were so 
much admired as to be considered worthy of being dedicated to 
St. Peter; they were also the means of obtaining some additional 
ecclesiastical distinction for the abbey. 

Before a regular system of banking was established, the goldsmiths, 
both on the Continent and in England, were bankers and money lenders 
also, and it was through them that princes and their wealthy subjects 
transacted business; this may in a great measure account for the 
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familiar intercourse that frequently subsisted between the workers in 
precious metals and the princes and nobles. As an example George 
Heriot may be cited, whose name is familiar, through Sir Walter Scott’s 
“Fortunes of Nigel.” 

In the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries the taste for amassing a 
quantity of plate was at its height ; and the sideboards of the wealthy 
classes groaned under the weight of massive and elaborately wrought 
tankards, flagons, and salvers. Even the taverns boasted of their silver 
drinking cups. 

“By this heavenly ground I tread on, I must be fain to pawn both 
my plate and the tapestry of my dining chambers,” says Mrs. Quickly; 
to which Falstaff replies, ‘Glasses, glasses is the only drinking.” 

There was a tavern near the Royal Exchange, we are told, that had 
silver tankards to the value of five hundred pounds; but in 1696 the 
use of silver—spoons excepted—was prohibited in public-houses. 

Repoussé is distinguished from chasing by the bolder relief of the 
work ; it is formed by striking up the metal from behind, with a punch 
or hammer; the required forms are thus roughly produced in relief 
upon the surface, and are afterwards finished by the chisel, or chasing 
tool. Repoussé¢ admits not only of boldness of design, but of variety 
of texture and surface in the due admixture of dead and burnished 
metal. 

The very rich, massive pieces of plate are cast from designs in wax ; 
from which models, moulds are formed in plaster of Paris. These 
castings require to be finished off in the same manner as repoussé work 
in sheet metal. 

In conclusion, it is worth while to bear in mind the words of Mr. 
Harry Emanuel, who, besides excelling in his especial art, has 
written several valuable works. “Let it be remembered,” he says, 
“that a good model costs no more than a bad one, and that the object 
of a silversmith or a jeweller should not be to cram as many ounces of 
silver and carats of diamonds into a work as possible, but to make 
even the commonest and most ordinary articles of a beautiful form, 
and no heavier than the strength requires.” 
































HAYDN’S FIRST LOVE. 


ATE on a hot June afternoon, a terrible storm burst over Vienna 
and its charming environs. Black masses of cloud hung low and 
threatening; the lightning flashed and the thunder rolled with over- 
whelming force. At length, after long raging, the invisible giant’s 
anger seemed to abate, his voice waxed feebler, and heavy tear drops 
of refreshing rain fell from his flaming eyes. By degrees the sky 
cleared, the twinkling stars ventured out, and at length the moon 
herself appeared, victorious in her mantle of light. 

In a small lofty house, hidden in a narrow street, the windows and 
shutters remained closed. Lights burned in one of the rooms, and 
two female figures, clinging to each other with terror, sat in its 
darkest corner. They were sisters—girls of eighteen and nineteen; 
the only children of an industrious, respectable burgher, whose painted 
sign proclaimed him of the honourable guild of hairdressers. The 
taller of the two girls now rose, opened the shutters, extinguished 
the lights, and said soothingly to her sister: ‘ Doretta, have no more 
childish fears. The storm is over. Come to the window, the air is 
so sweet and refreshing !” 

The young girl complied. Doretta, the youngest, showed a head of 
black curly hair, a full, round face, flashing eyes, and a small, cherry- 
ripe mouth: her somewhat plump figure was under middle height, 
and her movements were full of vehemence and passion. Johanna, 
on the contrary, reminded one of lilies and corn-flowers—so white 
and delicate were her face, throat, and hands, and so deep was the 
blue that shone in her clear eyes. She wore the small white cap 
customary for burghers’ daughters in the year 1759; and some pow- 
der, then so much the mode, was lightly scattered over her rich 
golden brown locks. After a pause, her gentle voice was again 
heard. 

“ Where can Haydn be all this time? He is generally at home long 
before now. May the Blessed Mother of Mercy have given him safe 
refuge during the raging of the storm !” 

Doretta answered nothing, but her breast heaved and her dark eyes 
strove to pierce the dim distance. Just then entered the honest. 
burgher and hairdresser, Keller, a small active man, with sharp fea- 
tures, and restless though kindly grey eyes. In one hand he held a 
bushy periwig, over which he shook some powder. 

“Why, children!” he exclaimed, “hasn’t that young fellow, our 
lodger, yet returned? He is not in his attic, and I thought he must be 
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with you. It’s a queer thing how .that wild musician has found his 
way to my heart. I vex myself as much about him as if he were 
my own son; and if I did not do so, my girls would. Heaven 
knows, he has bewitched us all. Is it not true?” concluded he, 
laughing. 

A charming blush was Johanna’s only answer. Doretta murmured 
some inaudible words, threw back her head haughtily, and turned away 
from the window. 

“Where on earth is the queer fellow loitering?” continued the 
father, after a moment’s thoughtful silence. ‘‘ Perhaps that old Italian 
singing-master—what’s his name? Porpel——” 

“‘ Porpora, papa,” gently interposed Johanna. 

“Well, Porpora, if you like, has carried him off again to copy 
music. All that Haydn does for those music people and for his own 
pupils, is scarcely to be believed. I think he would clean the boots of 
that ‘ Meister’ Gluck, of whom he makes so much fuss, if he would only 
play for him a bit. But with all his receivings here and there, nothing 
brings him in a single kreutzer. Yet,do you ever see that it troubles 
the young fellow? Has he ever a care-worn, downcast look? On 
the contrary, he walks in at the door with such a face, that one might 
think our most gracious emperor had just presented him with the 
whole empire. And then always those same merry eyes! I declare, 
when that young man comes in and says ‘Good morning’ to me, it is 
just as if he threw a bunch of flowers on my heart, and I must control 
myself not to embrace him. Children! I tell you Almighty God has 
some special providence over Joseph Haydn. Either he will do some- 
thing wonderful on earth, or he will soon die. But one of the two 
will certainly happen.” 

Scarcely had these prophetic words left the thin lips of the eager 
speaker, when Joseph Haydn stood on the threshold. His thin clothes 
and light brown hair were dripping wet, while every limb trembled 
with cold and damp. Still, he drew up his slight figure as if trium- 
phantly, and on his sweet child-like countenance shone such a light of 
- feverish joy, that Johanna ran to him in terror. 

“Haydn!” she asked with a trembling voice, “what ails you? 
What has happened ?” 

“Something wondrous, dearest Johanna,” answered the excited 
youth ; “something too beautiful ! just listen!” So saying, he drew them 
forcibly into the middle of the room, and continued with passionate 
‘eagerness. “I promised Meister Porpora yesterday to be with him 
this evening at seven o’clock. At that hour I made all haste, but did 
not find him at home. After waiting in vain for his return, I left, and 
strolled out beyond the gates. The weather was oppressive ; not a 
breath of air; not a bird to be seen; the flowers bent their little 
heads ; the trees scarce breathed. Then looking up I perceived the 
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Hand of the Creator drawing nigh, heard the low mutterings of 
His thunder, and hastened my steps. While ‘hurrying down a side 
street, I suddenly heard the full notes of a magnificent piano. I 
pressed close to the wall immediately under the open window from 
whence those sounds issued, and what I there heard cannot be described 
in words. A wondrous, giant-like soul revealed itself, amid thunder, 
storm, and lightning, and struggled, fought, wrestled unceasingly and 
victoriously through all the terrors of nature—all that wild uproar of 
the elements in the lofty firmament of heaven! It was the sublime 
Meister Gluck who played, inspired by the tempest. When he ended, 
all around had become still and clear. I saw the towering figure 
bend from the window. I knew the,noble earnest countenance, the 
deep, thinking eyes wandering searchingly in the far, far distance ; 
grand thoughts of future marvellous creations filling his mind at the 
moment. As for me, with tears of delight, I crept slowly home to 
you, heart and soul filled with rapture. And now I must lie down 
a little, for the torrents of rain may perhaps have given me cold. I 
am shivering, and yet my hands burn like fever.” 

‘“‘ Yes, dear child, haste and take off your clothes,” said old Keller, 
anxiously ; “and then at once into bed. Johanna must see after a 
glass of spiced wine for you.” 

The girl, too deeply moved by Haydn’s recital to utter a syllable, 
rose up, and nodding assentingly to her father, cast one tender glance 
at the youth, as he left the room. 

Next day Joseph Haydn lay there in the delirium of fever. The 
learned physician, with his crooked peruke and green spectacles, first 
declared it to be only cold ; but on the third day he shook his head 
thoughtfully, and announced that the ninth might bring a very dan- 
gerous crisis. Yard-long plasters and entire jars of medicine were 
showered on the poor invalid. All in vain; Joseph Haydn would 
neither recover health nor consciousness, but lay there motionless, 
raving, with burning cheeks and a rapturous smile telling of heavenly 
harmonies and singing angels. The beautiful Johanna would sit for 
hours crying beside his sick couch and wringing her delicate hands 
in bitter anguish. Doretta would sometimes slip into the chamber, 
and, without one compassionate word, cast devouring looks at the 
invalid ; and then, frowning gloomily, would leave the room in haste. 
Father Keller wandered about disconsolately, powdered all the perukes 
badly, and neglected to serve his best customers. ‘‘ Remember my 
prophecy,” he would say, with a doleful voice, to his eldest daughter ; 
‘you see, he must die.” , 

And now the dreaded ninth day drew nigh, and there certainly was 
a change in the sick man. All colour vanished from his lips and cheeks, 
and in its place came a death-like paleness ; his breath grew shorter 
and feebler, and nearer and nearer rustled the wings of the Angel of 
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Death. “This night life will leave the body, or I don’t deserve to 
call myself a follower of the learned Esculapius!” said the wise physi- 
cian, with an important air. 

Johanna heard his words, and a cold terror seized her. Half un- 
conscious with despair and anguish, she hurried to her secluded 
chamber, and there threw herself before a little picture of the Madonna. 
“ Holy Queen of Heaven!” she cried, “oh, let my beloved recover! 
If there must be a sacrifice, accept me! ‘Take my blooming life. 
Behold, I vow to dedicate myself to Thy service for ever, to become a 
pious nun, and take the veil. Hear me! Accept my vow! Oh, have 
compassion on my sorrow! Send health to the sufferer! Save, oh save 
the dying” : 

As she thus prayed in the unutterable agony of her tortured spirit, 
she raised her eyes, and it seemed to her as if the flowers in the vase 
before the picture, which a moment before had bent their withered 
heads, now bloomed freshly, and smiled on her. A delicious joy pos- 
sessed her innocent, believing soul. 

“‘ Dearest father,” she said, when alone wit him that evening, “if 
our Haydn recovers, I will fulfil my sainted mother’s wish, and will 
take the veil in the convent of St. Ursula. I made a vow to-day to 
God and the Holy Virgin !” 

But he only sighed, and answered, “My sweet child, your com- 
pliance comes too late ; his life is almost gone, the doctor says.” 

However, Joseph Haydn did recover, in spite of the doctor. His 
happy eyes and child-like laugh came back again, and also by degrees 
his increased strength. 

Who now so happy as the lovely Johanna? Did not her secretly 
loved one sit all day long with them in their cozy room, while she 
might tend him with sisterly care, and draw his couch into the sunny 
window, or lay fresh roses in his feeble hands? Did not every grateful 
look from those clear eyes belong to her—every smile of that beloved 
mouth ; and who so proud as she when messengers from grand ladies 
and gentlemen came with anxious inquiries after the health of young 
Haydn? Did not old Porpora himself, with his dark brown wrinkled 
face and great fiery eyes, visit the young musician? But how 
mild and tender he grew when he saw the weak, pale youth, who could 
scarcely stretch out a hand in greeting! How lovingly sounded his 
pitiful “‘Poveretto!” Then when alone with Johanna, how happily he 
spoke of his delight of having intercourse with such masters, and 
of his heaven-soaring plans and aspirations. Now and then he would 
compose a little: and many a charming sonata, joyous quartett, and 
thrilling “liedchen” blossomed in that room under Johanna’s blue 
eyes. She, poor girl, fought a hard battle in her heart’s depths, for 
now her beloved showed all the clear purity of his soul—love beamed 
in those bright eyes and vibrated in his every word, How often in 
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solitude she thought of the gloomy convent walls, and wept bitter 
tears and wrung her hands, overwhelmed with the double burden 
of her bliss and that hard vow; and sadly she felt how Doretta 
daily estranged herself from her, although she could discover no motive 
for such alienation. Her young sister looked pale and gloomy, and 
often secluded herself in her little chamber. 

One evening, while the whole family was assembled, there came a great 
document for ‘‘ The young musician, Joseph Haydn,” from the noble 
Count Morzin. It was a formal nomination to the post of music 
director at the Count’s private chapel. “This is only a proof of 
my gratitude,” he wrote, “for the exquisite symphony in D major, 
which my dear, clever Haydn lately composed for my chapel.” * Haydn 
clasped his hands, exclaiming, with deep emotion, “Oh, thou merciful 
God, how I love Thee! How I will sing Thy praises all my life 
long!” Then, bending his radiant eyes on his weeping sweetheart, he 
murmured rapturously : “Johanna, my adored, now I may tell you 
all; now we may be happy!” 

Doretta suddenly left the room, but Johanna flung herself before her 
lover, and stretching her slender arms despairingly to heaven, cried in 
heartrending tones: “ Joseph, Joseph! cast those sweet dreams from 
you. For us blooms no happy love on earth. We must part—part for 
this world—for I have vowed to take the veil at the end of this year!” 

So saying, she hastened from the room, while Father Keller pressed 
the half-fainting Haydn to his bosom, and, amid sobs, told him the 
irreclaimable vow of that most loving heart. 

As Johanna, with trembling footsteps, crept to her chamber, there to 
wrestle in secret prayer for fresh strength in this terrible ordeal, she 
heard a faint noise in her lover’s attic. A strange presentiment flashed 
upon her; her strength returned ; she almost flew noiselessly up the 
stairs, and there saw, through a half-opened door, her sister, who had 
just torn open a window and swung herself on the narrow parapet, 
evidently with the intention of throwing herself down. One cry 
escaped Johanna’s lips, but in the same moment she was at the 
window, and, with the quickness of lightning, had dragged away the 
terrified, offender. 

A few months after this scene a lovely young nun took the veil in 
the convent of St. Ursula, and received the name of Mary. Two 
days later the music director, Joseph Haydn, celebrated his quiet 
wedding with Doretta Keller. 

The farewell between Haydn and his adored Johanna was deeply 
moving. As the almost heartbroken youth promised the pious enthu- 
siast, out of love to her, and for the sake of the love which Doretta felt 


* This was only a temporary appcintment, for in the following year Haydn was 
made Capellmeister to Prince Esterhazy at a salary of 4o0ofl. 
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for him, to be her (Doretta’s) faithful husband, he also, with touching 
emotion, spoke of the debt which by this union would, at least in part, 
be repaid to his fatherly friend and host. Then the two lovers kissed 
each other for the first and last time. 

“Be true to your holy Musika,” sobbed the lovely girl, with 
breaking heart ; “but also do not forget me, and have patience with 
Doretta! This day year—not sooner—come to the grating ; do not 
speak a word ; only look at me quietly. If you are happy with your 
wife, carry a fresh bouquet in your hand; but if you are not, then, 
Joseph, dear, beloved Joseph, show me the withered remains of these 
white and now so lovely rosebuds, my parting gift. And now, fare 
thee well, adored of my heart! God and all His saints be with 
you!” 

A year had passed away. One morning a young slight man appeared 
before the grating of the Ursula convent, and asked for Sister Mary. 
A delicate bent figure tottered in and turned on him a countenance of 
marble whiteness, alas! unutterably weary and tear-stained, amid the 
waving folds of anun’s veil. Haydn with difficulty recognised his once 
blooming Johanna. Silently, with burning tears, he drew out a withered 
rosebud, which he raised and fervently kissed. The sick nun sighed 
heavily, and, pressing her forehead to the grating, gazed on the loved 
one with deep searching eyes. His still retained their splendid bright 
blue, but the laughing, child-like joy had vanished for ever, and faint lines 
of secret care, invisible to all eyes save those of love, gathered round the 
tender mouth. Sister Mary looked long and earnestly, while his eyes 
fixed themselves so firmly on her features as if they could not leave 
them. Then the two, with one silent loving greeting, parted—for ever 
on earth. A week later they buried the young nun. 

Did Haydn, the ever young, bright, splendid Haydn, whose de- 
licious melodies are like balmy flowers, forest-green, sunbeams, and 
spring breezes to our eyes and lives; whose glad songs praised the 
Creator of goodness on high, and His wondrous world beneath ; did 
he keep this first love in remembrance to the end of his life of love 
and blessings? Did that heart—amid the barren desert of unhappy, 
childless wedlock—still dream of loving and being loved? * Take the 
enchanting ‘‘Seasons” in your hand !—remember that Joseph Haydn 
was 69 years old when those radiant creations of his genius burst 
forth ; and comfort your doubting minds with the refreshing picture of 
the loves of ‘‘ Hannchen and Lucas.” 


* Doretta Haydn, the youngest daughter of hairdresser Keller, died in 1800. 
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‘* Are we to part—like this?” 





